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CHRONICLE. frivolous person, perhaps, the incident of the night was 


The Aldershot? conversation about the Aldershot 
Cummand. Command in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, and still more some comments on it in the 
aye exhibit a certain disingenuousness as well as very 
taste ; both qualities having been especially shown 
by those who have tried to drag in the name of Lord 
Ropers, ridt because they love an admirable officer, 
but because they hate a Royal Prince. It is possible 
that Lord Roserts, who has no false pride and much 
real patriotism, might have accepted the command ; 
and certain that, if he had done so, his tenure of it 
would have been a memorable one. But it is also 
certain that the command is, hierarchically speaking, 
distinctly below his position, and that he would be far 
more worthily placed elsewhere. On the other hand, 
no one whose sense and knowledge are a little above 
the knowledge and the sense of Mr. ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS 
Morton denies that, by experience, ability, accom- 
plishment, and standing, the Duke of ConNnauGurt is 
thoroughly well fitted for the post; and, if his quali- 
fications were united in another officer, nobody but 
those who had personal reasons would dream of object- 
ing to the appointment. Therefore it comes to this, 
that, because “democracy” thinks princes enjoy or 
enjoyed special privileges, ‘ democracy” wishes to 
inflict on them special disadvantages. A man is to be 
disqualified for command at Aldershot, not because he 
is incapable, not because he is undistinguished, but 
simply because he is the son of his mother. And so 
logic and loyalty run happily in a curricle. 
In Parliament. If the gagging of the Report stage of 
Commons. the Home Rule Bill was, as it was, 
effected quietly on Friday week, it was not the fault 
of Mr. Timotay HEALy, who on more than one occasion 
good-naturedly attempted to “set the whins burning,” 
and was once severely snubbed by the Speaker for his 
ins. The discussion, however, was of excellent quality. 
. SEXTON came into direct collision with his servants, 
Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. Mor.ey, on the duty of the 
Lord-Lieutenant in exercising the veto; Mr. GERALD 
Ba rour’s amendment, aimed at tacking, elicited from 
the Prime MiNisTER observations which seemed to show 
that he had succeeded in actually blinding himself to 
the facts of the case ; and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN convicted 
Mr. Bryce out of the mouth of the author of a certain 
book on America with some felicity. For the more 


a sort of reproduction, in little and the Lobby, by Mr. 
Swirt MacNEILL, of the famous scenes of Rowdy Thurs- 
day for the benefit of Mr. Furniss, who had been 
enriching Mr. Puncn’s gallery with a picture of the 
said Mr. Swirt MacNEILL, dans son natwrel, objecting 
to be named. It would seem that identification by 
picture is equally offensive to him. 
The Upper House on Monday was chiefly 
occupied with Education—reading a fresh 
Elementary Education Attendance Bill on this favourite 
subject, and listening to Lord KimBeRLEy’s attempts 
to defend Mr. Actanp. Lord Kimpervey said that 
Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY “ appeared to have the Vice- 
** President on the brain.” It would be more strictly 
accurate to say in Lord KIMBERLEY’s sense, that the 
Vice-President appears to have the Church of England 
on the brain. The disease is, indeed, not uncommon 
in the peculiar circumstances ; but it is awkward when 
the patient obtains official impunity for his excesses in 
consequence of it. 
Commons, 22 the Lower House Mr, GLADSTONE 
made a temporising answer to a ques- 
tion of Sir CuarLes DiLke’s, as to the proposals of 
a Committee in 1861 for expediting measures 
which have passed one House; and intimated 
that the Government have definitely taken up 
Sir CaarLes Cameron’s Scotch Disestablishment 
Bill instead of their own Suspensory measure. 
The rest of the day was occupied by Committee 
on the Naval Estimates, in which the question of 
shipbuilding, with reference, of course, to the 
Victoria disaster, was principally mooted. Sir 
Witu1amM Harcourt was sure that the policy of 
the late Government was the worst and the 
pew of the present Government the best possible. 
his, as Sir Ucurrep Kay-SauTrLeworTe had 
just announced the intention of the present 
oard to proceed on the lines of the last, might 
have been awkward for any one but Sir WILLIAM, 
whose indifference to such trifles is constant 
(indeed, wre perennius), and who would doubtless 
say that he spoke of finance only. 
Lords, treatment «xperienced by Miss 
Huaues at Bangor occupied on Tuesday 
the attention of the Lords, who then passed to a kin- 
dred subject, the non-inclusion of Lampeter College 
in the charter of the proposed Welsh University, 
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with the result that by 41 to 32 a motion of the 
Bishop of Cuester’s against exclusion was carried. 
The subject, which afterwards turned up in the Com- 
mons also on motions proposed by Mr. Bryn Roserts 
and Mr. LEIGHTON, is of some importance. For the 
exclusion of Lampeter—an institution which is cer- 
tainly second to no Welsh College, and probably 
superior to most in its equipments and teaching— 
is due simply to the undying hatred of the Welsh 
members, and perhaps also of the Vice-President of 
the Council, for anything that strengthens the Church 


of England. 

C We note above the conversation on the 
Aldershot Command, which opened pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
and also the discussion on the Welsh University 
which closed them. The middle and longest 
portion of the House’s time was again devoted to 

the Navy Estimates. 

On Wednesday Mr. GuApsTONE duly rose to move 
the third reading of the Government of Ireland Bill. 
His speech was, of course, “ magnificent”; and the 
enthusiastic summary-writer of the Daily News dis- 
covered that it dispelled the thunder-haze which during 
the afternoon filled the House of Commons as it did 
other places in London. Thus Mr, GLapsTone takes 
rank between JosHua and Sir Henry CurTEIs in his- 
tory, but nearer to which this chronicler sayeth not. 
The “ magnificence” of the speech may be, perhaps, best 
exhibited by remarking that Mr. GuapsTonz still con- 
siders the relations of Sweden and Norway a favourable 
example of Home Rule, and that he dismisses the argu- 
ments against the Bill in a lump as “ enormous, hideous, 
“monstrous falsehoods.” ‘You're a liar” is an old 
defence, but is not usually held to be a very refined or 
conclusive one, and we do not know that it is 
strengthened by being tied up with a leash of silly 
adjectives. Mr. Courtney followed with a speech which 
was, perhaps, not magnificent, but which was real and 
legitimate war. In the rest of the debate the most 
interesting things were an ornate, but by no means in- 
effective, maiden speech from Mr. DisrakLt, 
and Mr. REpMonp’s observations that the Bill would 
end in (Irish) national bankruptcy, that it was but a 
provisional instalment, and that he should vote for it 
with a light heart. 

Lords, 1” the Lords on Thursday the London Im- 
provements Bill and the Commons’ reasons 

for disagreeing with the Betterment amendment came 
on. The amendment was affirmed by 50 to 23, which 
may stop the Bill for this year, though it also may 
not. The Peers have been scolded for not making 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness in this 
matter, with a view to the greater battle that is on 
them next week. But the policy of pusillanimity and 
rboire never did much good in the long run; and 
the principle that Betterment, if granted at all, ought 
not to be granted by side-winds and in corners, is 


unassailable. 
ti In the Commons Sir Epwarp GREY, in 
reference to the New Hebrides rumours, 
pointed out that the French must denounce the 
existing Convention before they could annex. His 
way was less clear in reference to Siam. Sir 
CHARLES DILKE, who had a question, “stood out,” 
but Mr. Curzon very properly pressed his in the 
same sense, and was answered with much fencing 
by the Unper-SecrETARY, who, trying to put as 
good a face on the matter as possible, said 
in effect that Lord DurrerIn was going back 
to Paris to bring the French to their bear- 
ings. Lord Durrerin at Paris is good, but a 
sufficient squadron at Bangkok would be better, 
and the latter would probably save much trouble 
tothe former, Mr, GLADSTONE, interrogated as to 
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business, declared an intention of adjourning at 
the close of Supply to the 2nd of November and of 
giving further particulars of what is then to be 
one later. The debate when resumed was some- 
what heavy. Two pairs of champions spoke, the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL and Sir Henry JaMEs, Mr. 
PLUNKET and Mr. Dituon (the latter being 
obviously put up to take away the bad effect of 
Mr. Repmonp the night before), and there was a 
tedious debating-society oration from Mr. E. J. 
Morton, who is thought in Devonport to bea good 
second to Mr. GLADSTONE, just as on another occa- 
sion the salons of Valognes were pronounced very 
nearly equal, if not quite, to those of Paris. But: 
everybody was waiting, like a poet of the last age, 
for the Third Night; and of that we can give no 
account here. 
Politics out of On Friday week Mr. GLADSTONE met the 

Parliament. expected deputation from the Scotch Dis- 
establishment Council, and addressed them at immense 
length, hoping that the friends of the Establishment. 
would come and be killed without making any diffi- 
culty, describing the plans of its enemies as “ noble,” 
and concluding (but less tersely) in the very sentiment. 
of Harey, “ Let it be done—but not to-day.” 

The first considerable attempt on the Government. 
part, for a very long time, to answer from outside Par- 
liament the heavy batteries directed against the Home- 
Rule Bill was made by Mr. Mor ey at Newcastle this. 
day week. It is to be hoped that his own party was 
satisfied ; there was certainly nothing in the speech 
to cause dissatisfaction to Unionists. Mr. MorLey 
doubted the good faith of his adversaries, enthusiasti- 
cally asserted his own, maintained (in the very face of 
the irreconcilable difference on a critical point between 
himself and Mr. Sexton a few hours before) that the 
Bill is a workable scheme, scouted the notion of its 
having been insufficiently discussed, and thought he 
made a hit by suggesting that a large number of 
amendments might have been proposed to Magna. 
Charta. Ifsuch delights of argument do any move, 
then let him live with Mr. Morey and be his love. 
Mr. ATHERLEY JONES, one of the Gladstonians who- 
allow themselves a little grain of conscience, but 
strictly keep down any tendency therein to grow, met 
his constituents, and was absolved for his audacity. 

The deterioration of the House of Commons was. 
further illustrated by a coda to the MACNEILL-Furniss 
incident in the shape of a correspondence between the 
artist and Mr. Burns, in which that person replied to- 
an appeal of Mr. Furniss’s for his testimony that he 
“ regretted to say he had not seen him shaken, and 
“was sorry to say he had not seen his ears pulled.” 
This, no doubt, seems smart—at Battersea. 

There have been very curious and interesting 
revivals in Ireland during the past few days of sheer 
faction-fighting with fatal results. Little of this has. 
been seen of late years, and it holds out a most 
cheering prospect of the state of Irish civilization 
“when we've got Home Rule.” 

Mr. AsquirH went down to Althorp on Thursday 
afternoon, and, in the grounds of a peer, explained to 
an intelligent and impartial audience what benighted, 
prejudiced, selfish wretches peers are. Mr. COURTNEY, 
on the same day, received a deputation from the 
Women’s Emancipation Union, to whom he pointed 
out that this was a bad Session to break their bonds 
in; and Mr. Mor.ey was only a little more encouraging 
to those who wish to impose bonds, not break them, 
in the matter of Irish Sunday Closing. 

Foreign and This day week the AMEER had welcomed the 
Colonial Affairs. advent of Sir H. M. DuRanp’s mission ; 
the Siamese negotiations were said to have been 


adjourned sine die, and more French ships to have 
been ordered up; LoBENGULA had sent a very angry 
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' message after learning the rough handling of his impi, 
and had refused his August subsidy—an awkward 


matter. Naples was under military rule, the anti- 
French demonstration having been aggravated by a 
cabmen’s strike, Socialist and Anarchist meddling, and 
some injudicious police severity. 

It was announced on Monday morning that it was 
intended (none too soon) to form the troublesome Chin 
tribes into a formal British Indian district. News from 
Siam was indistinct, but still suggested attempts on the 
part of the French to follow the luck which had already 
given them a boat-load of silver to ship to Saigon. The 
newspaper editors of Buenos Ayres had been forbidden 
to publish any political news. 

The silver men were smitten hip and thigh on Monday 
‘in Congress, the repeal pure and simple being carried in 
the House of Representatives by 241 to 109. There was 
less gloomy news from South Africa, LOBENGULA’s warlike 
intentions being denied. The French had entrenched 
themselves at Chantaboon, and were making demands on 
those provinces of Battambong and Angkor which Sir 
Epwakp Grey and Lord Rosesery assured Parliament 
were not concerned in the arrangement. The rumour 
of intended French annexation of the New Hebrides 
was revived ; but the permission of this seems unlikely. 
The Basque agitation was continuing, and in France the 
opponents of M. CLEMENCEAU were foaming with Anglo- 
phobia. 

There was a good deal of minor foreign and colonial 
news on Wednesday morning about riots at San Sebas- 
tian, a German success in Africa at Kilimanjaro, the 
fresh aggressions of France at Bangkok (where there 
are still no English ships), a disastrous cyclone in 


_ America, and so forth. But nothing certain required 


very particular notice. 

The American cyclone was found by the details of 
Thursday morning to have been of extraordinary 
destructiveness, the dead being numbered by hundreds, 
and the damages by millions. The little troubles at 
Kismayu, in Somaliland, had been extinguished by 
H.M.S. Blanche. 

The principal news of a somewhat unimportant 
budget yesterday morning concerned France. The 
French papers were a little less arrogant than they 
had been in regard to Siam; there was threatening 
news from Madagascar, where those much-enduring 
bodies the Foreign Legion and the marsouins may 
perhaps find occupation; and MM. Drumont and 
Dreyrvus had fought somewhat savagely. The great 
Anti-Semite, it is said, followed the ancient precepts 


_ of his enemy’s race by smiting him hip and thigh— 


-at least breast and side—after the seconds had stopped 
the duel. 
The New Lord Lord HanneN, after discharging a very 
of Appeal. unusual amount of judicial work of the 
highest kind, admirably done, has resigned his position 
as Lord of Appeal, and Lord Justice BowzNn—whose 
praise should be in all the churches, and not least 
here—has been appointed in his room. 


TheLaw Fresh summonses were taken out last week 

Courts. against Pearson’s Weekly in the matter of 
@ new competition—this time in weather predictions— 
started by that enterprising periodical——On Thurs- 
day Sir Joun Brince at Bow Street had the oppor- 
tunity of giving, and gave, a lesson to a very angry 
doctor and the very angry doctor’s solicitor on what 
the magistrate very properly described as “ the duty of 
“* English gentlemen to give place to ladies.” 


The Coal This day week things were much the same. 

Strike. Wales was irresolute ; there was much dis- 
tress in Lancashire ; Durham was still in the balance, 
and Northumberland had very sensibly refused to pay 
levies to keep other people in mischievous idleness. 

During the present week the matter has somewhat 


dragged. A bare majority of the Durham miners 
(who might, one would have thought, have had enough 
of it last year) were in favour ofa strike. But though 
the British Constitution may be turned upside down 
by a majority of 15 out of 670, the laws of the Durham 
Union cannot be disturbed by one thousand out of forty ; 
and the men of the Bishopric go not out. Those in 
South Wales appear to have been slowly coming in. 
But the insane political economy of Mr. Alderman 
TILLETT, who told them last week that “ wages ought 
“ to rule prices” (Mr. TILLETT does not tell us what is 
to rule consumption), appears to have taken hold on the 
men, and they vow they will “ come out once a quarter 
“and ruin the Trade.” We are not indisposed to 
believe that they can do that—and ruin themselves 
into the bargain. 


Yachting The Britannia did not race at Dartmouth 
"yesterday week, and the Calluna fouled a 
flag-boat. But, though the Navahoe was sailed by a 
specially imported American skipper, and had a day of 
light airs, which should have shown her to advantage, 
she was beaten by the Satanita. This weather allowed 
the small cutter Daisie to win the cruising handicap, 
and the Varuna beat her younger rivals. 

All the four big cutters turned out in Start Bay this 
day week, and in rather light winds the Britannia came 
in first, the Satanita (which had lost enormously at 
the start) second, the Navahoe third, and the Calluna 
fourth. It will be observed that the Satanita has 
pretty well fulfilled the predictions made respecting 
her that she would sail much better at the end of the 
season than at the beginning, and has proved herself 
much more than a heavy-weather boat. 

The Navahoe was not qualified to race in the Royal 
Western match at Plymouth, but the Britannia and 
Satanita had a good fight (the Calluna was knocked 
out), and the Prince’s cutter won well. The Varuna 
in the forties and the Deirdré in the twenties were 
successful, while another of Lord DuNRAVEN’s consider- 
able fleet of yachts, the cutter L’Espérance, came in 
first in the Handicap, and would have taken first prize 
had not a sudden puff of wind sent the Columbine 
close up to her. 

In the Port of Plymouth Regatta on Wednesday the 
wind was so light that the Satanita gave up; but the 
Britannia managed to get home well in front of the 
Calluna. 

Only one match was finished yesterday 

week—that between the Surrey profes- 
sionals and the Essex team, in which Mr. KoRTRIGHT 
bowled catapultuously and diabolically well, taking 
thirteen wickets with the ball and two in the field, and 
(with batting help from Mr. A. P. Lucas) winning the 
match for his side. 

It had become probable on Friday that the third 
match between England and Australia at Manchester 
would end in a draw, and so it did on Saturday, the 
English team having already made 118 for four wickets, 
and having 80 more to get. Kent beat Middlesex by 
12 runs and Yorkshire Sussex by eight wickets. This 
made Yorkshire certain of the “ championship,” with a 
record less disputable than is easily possible under the 
scheme of that contest—to wit, twelve wins, three 
losses, and one draw. 

Some excellent cricket and much high scoring 
marked the last week of the county season. Yorkshire 
(not in a county match, it is true) beat a good M.C.C. 
team on a bad wicket at Scarborough, thanks chiefly, 
or wholly, to a splendid innings of 111 not out from 
Mr. Jackson, the Cambridge Captain’s fourth “ hun- 
“dred” this year. Somerset having made 412 in 
their first innings with Gloucestershire, that county 
spent both its own in the vain attempt to come up, and 
was left 170 behind. Hampshire beat the strong 
Essex team handsomely, Mr. Kortricuat, though bat- 
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ting well, not being in that bowling mood of his which 
presents to the batsman a state of things like that 
described by the poet as “begotten of Despair Upon 
Impossibility.” 

On Wednesday Notts beat Lancashire by nine 
wickets, and Surrey Derbyshire by seven. Kent and 
Sussex drew, and in an interesting match between 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire the latter won by one 
run, 

The advance billows of the usual 
ee September fluctus decwumanus of news- 
paper correspondence were already upon us this week. 
In the Times of Monday a capital letter from Mr. 
GEORGE CURZON, in reply to Lord CHELMSFORD, gave 
the unlearned and ignorant a fair idea of the details 
supporting that view of the defence of India which 
we ourselves put last week, and the same paper har- 
boured, discussed, and patronized more denouncers of 
misused words. The misfortune is that some of these 
censors censure not quite wisely, and with as little 
knowledge as authority. On Wednesday Lord CHELMs- 
FORD attempted to defend himself by a reference to 
some words of the late Sir Epwarp HaMLey’s in 1878! 
He might nearly as well have observed that MarL- 
BOROUGH paid no attention to the designs of PETER the 
GREAT in the East. A correspondent of the Z'imes in 
the misused words competition produced with great 
pride the word clairet as the original of claret. This 
is a good instance of the kind of sciolism which is 
constantly shown in these cases. Everybody knows, 
or ought to know, clairet; what has to be produced is 
an indisputable instance in French where clairet is 
used of red wine; and that has never been shown, 
though there are one or two where it possibly might 
have that meaning. Later Sir Lampton Loraine, in 
reply to an ill-informed person who objected to the 
idiomatic use of “ function” as meaning a solemn per- 
formance, pointed out, very correctly, that the use is 
identical with the Spanish funcion. Whether Sir 
Lambton is also right in supposing it to have been 
imported by the navy we are not sure. It was current 
University (at least Oxford) idiom fully thirty years 
ago and probably earlier. It goes on exactly the same 
lines as “performance” itself, and is a useful alter- 
native thereto with a slight added shade of meaning. 
——On Thursday morning the Duke of ARGYLL com- 
mented on some remarkable inaccuracies of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S as to the Scotch Patronage Bill of 1874. 


Lord Barour of Burleigh gave his award 

this day week on the question of compensa- 
tion for disturbance of lines between the North-Western 
and Great Western Companies on the one part and 
the Manchester Ship Canal on the other. The Com- 
panies claimed nearly half a million, and actually got a 
hundred thousand pounds. 


Obit Dr. GraiLy Hewirr was one of the greatest 
* of specialists in the diseases of women and 
children, 


Literature. 2@ most valuable piece of literature of the 


exact moment is the excellent Gag Chart 


of the Home Rule Bill, printed in colours for electors, 


and issued at the Conservative Central Office. 


MR. MORLEY BEFORE THE THIRD READING. 


WE cannot speak here of the actual passage of the 
Home Rule Bill from the House of Commons, 


which it has occupied so long. That stoutly, but 
vainly, resisted disgrace has not actually occurred. at 
the time when we write, and the chief debate on it is 
undelivered, though it will be in the hands of readers 
almost as soon as these words. But we have in Mr. 
Mor ey’s speech at Newcastle and Mr. GLaDsTONE’s 


at Westminster documents almost as good for comment- 
ing on. For a combination of awkward apology, half- 
hearted special pleading, despondent declamation, and 
uneasy jesting, it would be hard to match Mr. Morey’s: 
address to his constituents last Saturday in the New- 
castle Town Hall. We cordially congratulate him on 
the completeness of its failure as a piece of advocacy. 
Success was, of .course, impossible ; but to fall so far 
short of it as Mr. Morey fell would have been just as 
impossible to any trained political advocate save one 
who was too respectable for the work. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that there is at least one kind of case 
which one member of HER MaJesty’s Government will 
not consent to argue as if he believed in it—one 
description of brief which he virtually throws up. We 
lay more stress, of course, on the singular virtue of the 
Minister than on the unique iniquity of the case. Mr. 
MoRLEY’s repugnance to it, considering the Cabinet to. 
which he belongs, is infinitely more remarkable than 
its cause. Bad as the Ministerial brief is, we are 
not so weak as to believe that he has many, if any, 
colleagues who would have undertaken it with such 
obvious distaste. He has fellow-Ministers more than 
one who would have defended the Home Rule 
policy and Parliamentary tactics of the Govern- 
ment, jovially or unctuously, blusterously or insidi- 
ously, as their temperament dictates, but in either 
case unblushingly, and with no outward signs of 
embarrassment. It is to Mr. Mor.ey’s credit that 
he evidently requires to have at least a little faith 
in his cause, and some trifle of relish for the task of 
advocating it, in order to make even a decent show in 
its defence. 


In speaking of his cause and of the unsatisfied con- 
dition of his having a little faith in it, we do not 
mean, of course, to suggest that Mr. Mor.ey has 
ceased to be a sincere Home Ruler. We think it, 
indeed, extremely probable that Irish Home Rule, con- 
sidered as a practical policy, presents itself to him in a 
somewhat different light from that which illumined it 
before he had to fight Mr. Guapstone’s Bill through 
the House of Commons. But we have no doubt that 
his “ love in the aibstract” for the principle—and a 
very “aibstract” love it always was—remains unchanged. 
But the cause which he had to plead at Newcastle was 
the cause, not of Home Rule, but of Mr. GLAapDsTONE’s 
treatment of Home Rule—a very different matter— 
and of his treatment of the country and the House of 
Commons in his dealings with Home Rule—a more 
widely different matter still. And this is a business 
for which the SECRETARY to the Lorp-Likv- 
TENANT showed, in nearly every sentence of his recent 
speech, that he has very little heart indeed. His whole 
account of the Parliamentary situation is confused and 
contradictory, and his endeavour to reconcile the tac- 
tics of the Government with any intelligible and con- 
sistent theory of their present constitutional relation 
to the electorate is quite pitiably lame. The dilemma 
to which he attempts to reduce his adversaries—namely, 
that the Government have either a mandate to carry 
Home Rule, in which case the Opposition and the 
Lords ought to submit, or were elected on the New- 
castle Pro me, in which case they ought to be 
allowed to proceed with it—is one which exposes its 
fallacious limb to the merest tyro in political contro- 
versy. For if they had a mandate, or a permission, to 
carry one kind of Home Rule Bill, and have attempted 
to carry another, Mr. MorLEy’s beautiful dilemma falls 
to pieces at once. In that case it would be the first 
duty of the Opposition not to submit, but to resist 
with their whole strength; it would be their next 
duty, by the aid of the Lords, to compel the Govern- 
ment to take the sense of the constituencies on their 
mode of interpreting their so-called mandate ; and 
their third, and final duty, to use every means in their 
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power to prevent Ministers from confusing the plain 


issue by mixing up with it any other legislative ques- 
tions whatsoever. It is because Mr. Mor.ey sees this 
as clearly as any Unionist; it is because he is, for 
instance, as conscious as any Unionist of the 

fraud which has been practised on the English electo- 
rate in the Ninth Clause by that surrender to which 
Mr. GLapsTONE vowed “ he would never be a party ”— 
it is for these reasons that the air of conviction is so 
conspicuously wanting in Mr. Mor.ey’s formulation of 
his own dilemma. 

And no doubt it was his reflections on this Ninth 
Clause and its history that took all the “go” out of 
his protests against the Unionist appeal to the “ Eng- 
“ lish majority.” Mr. MorLEY, it is true, is not one of 
those muddle-heads who are taken in by the common 
Gladstonian cant on this subject. He is, of course, 
much too acute not to perceive that, though the 
partners in a commercial firm may quite rationally and 
equitably agree to exercise only an equal voice in the 
management of its business so long as the partnership 
arrangement subsists, a partner whose holding in the 
concern amounts to some seventy or eighty per cent. of 
the entire capital would be a mere lunatic to claim no 
more than an equal voice in the settlement of the terms 
on which the partnership isto be dissolved. Mr. MorLEy, 
we say, is the last man to fall victim to a confusion 
which perhaps had its origin among the honestly dull, 
but has assuredly been propagated and “worse con- 
“ founded” by the fraudulently astute. Still, he has it in 
his brief to protest against the “‘ English majority ” argu- 
ment; and it is not wholly due to his perception of 
the absolute legitimacy of the argument in its general 
employment by Unionists that his protest against it 
is so feeble. He was thinking most likely, not of 
its general employment, but of its specific appli- 
cation to a case which, we take it, is never absent for 
any length of time from the anxious Gladstonian mind. 
Mr. MoRLEY, we may be certain, has thought as much, 
and as seriously, about the Ninth Clause as any of his 
colleagues ; probably more, and with more seriousness 
than most of them, since the exclusion of the Irish 
members was always one of his most cherished ideals ; 
and he must have been often visited, if indeed he is 
not chronically haunted, by the recollection of a certain 
sentence of his leader’s on the subject of Irish Imperial 
representation which was calculated to take all the spirit 
out of his denunciation of the “ English majority” 
argument. In the days when Mr. GLADSTONE thought 
it worth while to attempt to cajole that people to 
whom he now considers it his mission to administer 
“ discipline,” he considerately told them that the 
questions connected with Irish representation at 
Westminster were essentially for them to decide. 
He it was who first i the “ English 
“ majority,” whom he now insults, and its rights— 
rights which he has since trampled under foot. 
He admitted that it was England—as far as we re- 
collect he did not even qualify the admission by ex- 
tending it to Great Britain—who had the first claim to 
be consulted, and to pronounce with a decisive voice on 
the terms as to numerical strength and legislative 
powers on which a Home-Ruled Ireland should possess 
representation at Westminster. To admit this pre- 
rogative vote of England on the Ninth Clause is to 
admit the whole principle for which Unionists con- 
tend. 


But the most unhappy part of Mr. MorLey’s speech 
—the unhappiest subjectively as well as objectively— 
the unhappiest not only in the sense of: the most in- 
felicitous, but in the sense of the most uncomfortable 
to the speaker—was his attempt to deal one by one 
with those main provisions'‘of the Bill which, with one 
or two, or at most three, exceptions, have been either 
almost or altogether undiscussed. There is something 


almost pathetic in the spectac.e—so curiously con- 
trasted with that presented by the Prime Minister in 
dealing with this identical contention in the 
House of Commons last Wednesday—of Mr. 
Mortey’s struggles with that hopelessly in- 
tractable thesis which, unlike his leader, he is a too 
conscientious, and not a sufficiently audacious, dis- 
putant to evade. ‘‘ What,” says Mr. Morey, “are 
“ the really important points in the Home Rule Bill?” 
They are nine in number. Mr. GLapsTONE, by the 
way, can only count eight—a not immaterial discre- 
pancy, especially when we come to inquire what is the 
point which he omits. ‘“ And I will show,” Mr. Morey, 
in effect, proceeds, “ that they have all been thorough! 
“ discussed—except those which have failed (throug 
“no fault of ours) to obtain thorough discussion, 
“ There is first the question of the supremacy of the 
“ Imperial Parliament. That is admitted by Unionists 
“ themselves to have been thoroughly discussed ; and 
“the same remark applies to the second question— 
“ that of the restrictions on and exemptions from the 
“ power of the Irish Legislature. No. 3 was the con- 
“ stitution of the Irish Legislature. This has not been 
“ completely discussed. But why? Because the Oppo- 
“ sition wasted time. The fourth was the question of 
“ the Executive. That was discussed for a week ; but 
“T am too scrupulous to say that no more discussion 
“was required. The fifth—I am coming very close 
“to the end, and [aside] I wish I had already got 
“there—was finance. That also was discussed 
“for a week; and again I am _ too scru- 
“pulous to say more. The representation of 
“Treland at Westminster was the sixth. Another 
“‘ week for that; but of course the Ninth Clause was 
“not finished, and of course the schedules were 
“‘ not discussed ; but it is absurd to talk of the second 
“ schedule as a ‘scandal’ and an ‘outrage.’ Seventh, 
Civil Service and police, as to which I will ‘ use but this 
“ ‘oneplainargument, that the discussion was not inade- 
* quate, and that only ‘ blind, positive, ignorant, wilful 
* puppies’ will offer to believe otherwise. The eighth 
“‘ was the appeal on constitutional questions, which no 
“doubt ought to have had more discussion ; and the 
“ ninth was the land question, of which it is not true 
“to say there was no discussion at all.” 


In other words, of the nine points of the Bill there 
are three which Mr. MorLEY maintains, on various 
grounds, including the “one plain argument,” to have 
been adequately debated ; and six others as to which 
he either admits that discussion has not, or declines to 
allege that it has, been thorough and complete. This 
is rather a sorry result to show for a speech of three 
newspaper columns and a half. 


AMBIDEXTROUS MORALITY. 


HERE lately existed, and perhaps there still exists 
‘ among schoolboys, a vague unconscious desire for 
Perfection, which urges them to practise bowling with 
both hands. Perhaps dominies and other academic 
observers have been saddened by noticing the unceasing 
pains, the relentless energy, expended on this ambi- 
dextrous accomplishment by lads who wasted no time 
over their lessons. But the truth is that the youths 
were really, by a kind of unconscious inspiration, 
endeavouring to balance their moral natures, their 
cerebral hemispheres, and to educate the lapsed and 
neglected, and even savage, side of their personalities. 
Perhaps, if we were all ambidextrous, we should all be 
equally. virtuous, and resemble the ideal Wise Man of 
the Stoics. 
This conclusion, we confess, is not absolutely obvious,, 
however plausible, and can only be justified, or “made 
“to seem extremely probable "—like .the classical 
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man’s mathematical deductions—by aid of a somewhat 
obscure train of reasoning. Our premises we have 
discovered by brooding over the wizard lore of the 
modern Magi, the abnormal Psychologists. To start 
with a fact, there is, or was, a rowdy epileptic patient 
known to Doctors Bourru, Burot, and BErJon as 
“Louis V.” To cut a long story short, when Louris 
is paralysed on his right side he is a Radical and an 
Atheist, the left hemisphere of his brain being in 
abeyance. But, when the left side of his brain is in 
good working order, he is as mild a Conservative and as 
orthodox a Christian as can be desired. Hence we infer 


_ (or some theorists infer) that the left side of the brain 


is the seat of the civilized virtues, and the right side 


_ of the brain is an old offender, an untutored savage. 


Now the right side of the brain is that (as we 
gather) which works the left hand, and we pre- 
sume that this savage, retrogressive, radical, and 
atheistic right side of the brain is endowed with 
all these undesirable attributes because it has had 
80 little practice, most men being right-handed, and 
working the left side of their brains almost exclusively. 
When the dextro-cerebral half of the brain gets the 
predominance, then the moral character is under the 
control of an untutored, backward spirit, no better than 
a barbarian. ‘ Emotional explosiveness and ideational 
“ crudity” are developed, as we learn, and rush to 
dynamite, Anarchism, and everything repulsive to an 
elegant mind. The left side of the brain, “the 
‘* sinistro-cerebral centres” (which work the right 


hand), are more highly evolved, and are many genera- 


tions in moral advance of the right, except, of course, 
in left-handed people. Our Mr. Hype lives, as it 
were, on the right side of our brains, our Dr. JEKYLL 
on the left side. When PLANncHETTE writes profanely 
and in a ribald fashion, that may be because (the 
writing being unconscious) the right side of the brain 
is at work, and the part of us which has not escaped 
from the savage condition is busily employed in making 
its farces, to the disgust of the Dr. JEKYLL within us. 
Intoxicated individuals act in an unwontedly explosive 
and abominable fashion, because, perhaps, the left 
centre is drunk, and the right centre is having its 
opportunity. ‘Ale is another man,” as the proverb 
runs, for this very reason, and similar moral results 
follow, very frequently, in madness. Admitting all 
this, by way of argument, it is clear that our duty is 
to educate our right cerebral centres up to the level 
of the left, to become, in fact, “level-headed,” 
as the populace puts it, with instinctive, or automatic, 
sagacity. Thus it is plainly the duty of the State to 
educate boys in bowling with both hands, and generally 
to cultivate ambidexterity in the citizens. If we are 
asked whether the ambidextrous are, in truth, more 
refined, wise, and noble than other persons, we must 
admit that we have not generally found them to vary 
from the ordinary run of mankind. Their mental 
development seems to confine itself to ‘“ Yorkers” and 
“ head-balls” ambidextrously delivered, or to the 
accomplishment of throwing a trout-fly equally well 
with either hand, which is in itself a noble and 
useful faculty, especially under trees. On the other 
side, it must be confessed that our only ambi- 
dextrous golfer is a Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
who, doubtless, lives habitually on serene heights of 
reflection and conduct. But then he is not a very good 
golfer, and his handicap may be roughly stated at about 
Spee. Perhaps this circumstance does not seriously 

ect the moral argument in favour of ambidexterity 
as an ethical agent, which balances and levels up the 
qualities of either brain centre. Clearly a vast number 
of instances must be studied through some thirty cen- 
turies before moral science can pronounce an emphatic 
verdict. But at a first glance it seems likely that the 
Wise Man of the future will be ambidextrous ; will give 


both hemispheres of his brain an equal amount of 
practice, and will consequently be a character of ideal 
excellence, and an admirable field, also, as SHAKSPEARE 
says, “a good neighbour and a very good bowler.” 
Already it is certain that some almost divine men prac- 
tise fencing with both hands, hence, perhaps, their 
lofty moral level or high tableland of learning and 
propriety. As friends of Progress and believers in the 
perfectibility of our amiable race, we feel it our duty 
to give prominence to considerations so full of hope for 
humanity. Parents and guardians will please accept 
this intimation. 


SPELLING REFORM IN FRANCE. 


publication of the full text of M. Gréarp’s 
Report to the Academy on the proposed changes 
in official French spelling enables us to form a better 
judgment on these proposals than has hitherto been 
possible, and supplies some cautions against an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the change. M. GréarD him- 
self reminds us that not a few changes have been 
made in the past which have never obtained full 
popular assent, and there does not seem, even in the 
present, to be any intention of making adherence to the 
old ways a cas pendable. The fact is that we are a 
little given to exaggerate the authority of the Academy 
in France. It is great; but it is anything but un- 
limited. For instance, M. Grtarp speaks of the 
change of the accent in collége from acute to grave as 
already effected. Yet Lirrr®, still a power, gives it as 
collége, and some of the strictest and most authori- 
tative “ chapels” in France still, we think, print it so. 

Of changes in what may be called the fringes and 
debateable lands of orthography—accents, printers’ 
signs, capitals instead of small letters, and so forth— 
foreigners at least need take but small heed. If the 
Academy absolutely decides to establish uniformity 
between “Théatre Francais ” and “ Comédie frangaise,” 
if it cuts out the hyphens from arc-en-ciel, we shall all 
on this side of the Channel bear it with calmness, and 
obey the behest when we happen to remember it. The 
further clearing away of circumflexes seems to us @ 
pity, because the circumflex almost always has the force 
of an interesting philological reminder; but few Eng- 
lishmen will ever quarrel with the removal of what is 
to them less a help than a nuisance. We could even 
relinquish the apostrophe in entr’aimer and the diwresis 
in iambe without many tears. It is, however, a little 
different when we come to actual spelling. It is rather 
curious—at the moment when the cry of purists in 
English is to subject borrowed words like morale to the 
strict French spelling—to find French purism, in the 
mouth of M. GréarD, clamouring for a complete 
Frenchifying of the orthography of English words, like 
“ break” and “spleen,” which his countrymen have 
done us the honour to borrow. But he himself would 
go much further than this, or than making inroads on 
the double-gender words and the like. He would 
imitate Italian in making all traces of Greek origin 
disappear from words in y and words in ph, and make 
physique fisique at once ; he would write beu/, fan, sewr, 
ewil, for beuf, faon, seur, wil. All words beginning 
with the Greek r must be stripped of their h, and chro- 
nologie is at last to encourage the error of those who 
think that it has something to do with the Greek name 
of SaturN. The @ is to vanish in verb and adjective, 
so that we must write veus and hewreus; while, push- 
ing his rashness yet further, M. GréaRD hopes to make 
the horrid English word rail disappear in favour of 
the French rais (which happens to be not quite the 
same thing). 

The details, however, of the proposed changes, 
many of which are accompanied with the discreet 
saving clause “tolérer jusqu’é nouvel ordre les deux 
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“ orthographes,” concern foreigners less than the argu- 
ments with which they are supported. Frenchmen 
may very justly say “mind your own business,” if 
we suggest that physique is in every respect preferable 
to fisique; but when they put arguments for the 
change before the world, and base it on general prin- 
ciples, they invite the world to apply the usual test of 
argument thereto. We may as well say at once that we 
do not think M. Gr&arp’s arguments good. He begins 
by what is given as an exhaustive division of ortho 
phical Tories. There are the people who like the old 
spelling simply because they are accustomed to it. 
There are those who like difficulties, and are an- 
noyed at “le nivellement d’une orthographe sans 
“ mystére.” There are the poets who find irregularity 
useful in their trade. And he tells the first that they 
deserve no attention ; consoles the second by remind- 
ing them that there will still be “assez de fautes a 
“ commettre,” to distinguish the instructed from the 
uninstructed, and points out to the last that there 
have been poets in all ages, and that they have 
managed to be poetical with any spelling. M. 
GREaRD’s division does not seem to us exhaustive, and 
one of his classes seems to us oddly described. His 
new orthography an “orthographe sans mystére”! 
Why that is precisely what it is not. The present 
orthography has always, or almost always, a reason to 
render for itself. We know the cause and meaning of 
the ph and of the y; who shall render any of the ¢ 
and the f? But not to lay too much stress on this, 
M. GrEarRD seems to have omitted a fourth class who, 
perhaps, are most worth consideration of all. These 
are the persons who, besides being scholars and pre- 
ferring mysteries with reasons to mysteries with none, 
are ardent lovers and patient genealogists of their 
native tongue, persons before whose minds’ eyes spreads 
the history of its variations and modifications, who 
trace its changes and its chances, who delight to see 
the natural and unforced growth of it, the steady 
material progress from one development to another. 
These persons are those who will be most annoyed with 
M. Gréarp’s proposed reforms in France, and who 
most strongly oppose the more sweeping revolution of 
the same kind which some would bring about in Eng- 
land. And they will be most offended because of the 
minor reasons which are assigned for the change. 
M. Gréarp, like other spelling reformers, is angry 
with those Renaissance scholars, in writing or printing, 
who in all languages brought words somewhat nearer 
to their classical originals than had been the case 
earlier, There may have been a little pedantry in this, 
though the charge of pedantry comes ill from those who 
base their own demands, in part on a supposed need of 
logical uniformity, in part on certain mostly assumed, 
and at any rate academic and bookish, “ phonetic” laws. 
But, at any rate, the Renaissance men falsified nothing 
in the sources and springs of knowledge; they made 
no “mysteries”; they wrenched and denaturalized 
nothing. We are afraid that none of these compli- 
ments can be paid to those who propose to spell an 
English word “spleen” spline (which happens also to 
be an English word, quite different in sense and sound), 
and to subject words of the noblest race in the world 
—words which bear on their face the mark of a lineage 
going on for its third millennium—to a barbarous and 
disfiguring obliteration in order to please lazy and 
ignorant Frenchmen. 


For this is what it comes to. Putting the purely 
pedantic argument of a superficial uniformity aside, 
there is absolutely no contention advanced for these or 
any other violent and sweeping changes of the kind, 
except that they will “make the language easier to 
“earn.” Why should it be made easy to learn? 
The harder things are to learn, as a rule, the better, 
especially when the hardness to overcome gives know- 


ledge and suggestion beyond the immediate result 
aimed at. If “fonetiks” could be made to triumph 
wholly, the learning of a language would be more 
within the reach of an idiot, and would give a re- 
sult more suitable to idiots. It would carry with it 
nothing but the bare denotation of the words, no his- 
tory, no association, no literature. M. Gréarp’s 
scheme stops, indeed, a long way short of this Paradise 
of democratic dullness. But it makes a certain step 
towards it, a certain concession to it. We agree with 
the learned reporter that the Academy should “ sanction 
“ and consecrate usage.” But in most of the cases 
here concerned, it proposes to provoke or anticipate 
usage, not to organize or legitimate what is used. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


E discussion of the Navy Estimates on Monday 

and Tuesday evenings was not wholly barren, It 
was, indeed, as discursive as such things usually are. 
As Sir Witt1am Harcourt did not fail to repeat the 
only financial Greek he knows, Mr. GOSCHEN was con- 
strained to renew his well-known demonstration, that 
even this little is full of false concords and false quanti- 
ties. On the second evening the grievances of the 
workmen in the dockyards took the field, and held it. 
The dockyard members did their best, Mr. Burns aid- 
ing, to prove that these grievances are very serious. 
They did not, so far as the disinterested spectator can 
judge, succeed fully. It does, we allow, appear that 
the dockyard hands, like most of us who have to 
transact business with public offices, have to complain 
of the rooted official mania for making classes where a 
class would serve, and for subdividing subdivisions. 
One wonders while listening to the description of 
all these refinements whether private Companies engaged 
in construction give themselves such an immense 
amount of trouble, and increase the bulk of their 
clerkly work so largely by complications of their scale 
of pay. At the end of it all, however, what is quite 
clear is that the Admiralty can obtain as many work- 
men as it requires, and that these men are very un- 
willing to be paid off. The rate of wages, therefore, 
cannot be considered bad, nor the labour demanded 
excessive, by those who are most directly interested 
and best qualified to judge. 


With all due regard for the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, the dockyard hands, and the dockyard mem- 
bers, we consider that the real interest of the dis- 
cussion was to be found elsewhere than in their share 
of it. We are more concerned with what can be 
learnt as to the course the new Admiralty mean to 
take in building ships. It is not satisfactory. The 
Admiralty is, indeed, pushing on with the vessels 
actually in hand, which is as it should be. The 
worst error that could possibly be made would be 
to return to the wasteful practice of keeping ships 
loitering on the stocks. We may hope that this 
has been amended. But the next worst error would 
be to return to the mistake of not building ships 
enough, and to the thoroughly unbusinesslike habit of 
providing for one necessity by neglecting another. 
We can see no security that the Admiralty is not about 
to return to both these errors. To push on with the 
vessels provided by the Naval Defence Act is well ; but 
to take it for granted that when they are built we 
may rest and be thankful is the reverse of well. It is, 
in fact, the most effectual of all ways of making the 
Naval Defence Act of no avail. When the navy has 
been worked to a proper proportion of strength, it 
must be kept at that level. Now, we cannot keep it 
at that level if the Admiralty is to make its mind up 
that enough has been done. To judge from the deci- 
sion of the Admiralty not to prepare at’ once for re- 
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placing the Victoria, it does seem as if the Department 
were far too well satisfied with our margin of naval 
strength. The rule is, we think, clear that the loss 
of a ship should always be made good, over and above 
the regular building programme, which ought to aim 
at replacing ordinary wear and tear, and at keeping up 
the proportion of strength. 

But, to judge by the excuses of Sir U. Kay-SHutTtLe- 
worTH, the Admiralty has decided to do something 
worse than to delay replacing the Victoria, and that 
is to slacken the construction of battle-ships in order 
to find money for torpedo-catchers. Now, this is not 
only to sacrifice one necessity to another, but to sacri- 
fice the greater for the less. Cruisers, torpedo-catchers, 
scouts, and torpedo-boats are useful as auxiliaries ; but 
more than half their value goes from the moment when 
they cease to be supported by a sufficient line of battle. 
They are the Uhlans or even the guerrilleros of war— 
excellent as long as they act with “the Duke of 
“ WELLINGTON’S army,” but by themselves they are 
incapable of doing more than fret and hamper. There is 
absolutely no reason why we should sacrifice any part 
of our fleet in order to increase any other. We are 
quite rich enough to provide for all parts of our navy. 
But if one portion must give way for the other, then it 
is better the auxiliary should yield than the principal. 
The Admiralty has decided to make the greater wait 
for the less. 


COSMOPOLITAN PAROCHIALISM. 


R. GLADSTONE sometimes alleges that he is 

the pupil of CanninG in politics. But there is 
scarcely any feature of his later policy which was not 
ridiculed a hundred years ago in the Anti-Jacobin ; 
and an adaptation of that periodical, with a few altera- 
tions of names and allusions, would form a satire upon 
himself, his party, and his projects quite up to date. 
The sickly humanitarianism, the vapid cosmopolitanism, 
of the closing years of the nineteenth century are an 
echo and parody of the feelings which prevailed, or 
rather those which happily did not prevail, towards 
the close of the eighteenth. They were in opposition, 
and in ineffectual opposition, then; they are in office 


now, and to a considerable extent in power. Disgraceful 


as was the conduct of Fox and Grey during those fac- 
tious years—and no one has branded it with more con- 
tempt than Mr. GLapsToNr’s present Foreign Secretary 
—it must be remembered to their credit that, when they 


‘became the Ministers of England, they were scarcely less 


English Ministers than CHaTHaM and themselves. 
The friends of every country but their own while they 


‘sat on the left hand of the Speaker, they became the 


friends of their own country when they sat on his right 
hand. They changed their minds when they changed 
their places, and even, as regards the most illustrious of 
them, as soon as they saw a prospect of changing their 
Fox, who exulted in the defeat of British 


Treaty of Peace, not perhaps that he loved America 
less, but that he hated SHELBURNE more. The 
antagonist of Pitr during his lifetime in his resist- 
ance to France, he was his posthumous convert. We 
have to go back to the time of Cuartes II. to find an 
English Ministry pursuing anti-English policy. Even 
Mr. GLapsTonz is obliged, so far as foreign affairs are 


concerned, to assume a patriotic virtue which he has 


not, and, as regards the disruption of the Empire, to 
let I dare not wait upon I would, though what he 
would, if he could, is always clearly enough displayed. 
Among the many humiliations which are the price he 
pays for office, that of vindicating, at least by Lord 
Rosepery’s protests and despatches, the honour and 
interests of the country which he denies to be his own, 
may perhaps be accounted the chief. 


Curiously enough in him, und in that section of the 
English people of which he has placed himself at the head, 
an exaggerated cosmopolitanism hasassociated itself with 
an extravagant particularism. The patriot of the parish 
is the cosmopolitan of the kingdom. He espouses the 
rights of nationality, so misnamed, within the United 
Kingdom, to the verge of disruption ; imitating the 
Federalists, and even the Communards, of the French 
Revolution in their resistance to the Republic, one and 
indivisible, to which even the madness of Jacobinism was 
sane enough to cleave. But the larger nationality of 
the United Kingdom and the British Empire is to 
him obviously a matter of small concern. Not only 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh Parliaments, but even Parish 
Councils, are blended in his aspirations with the Par- 
liament of Man, the Federation of the World. He is 
for Little Pedlington and the United States of Europe. 
He cannot, however, permanently serve two masters, 
and be disciples at the same time of Mr. BumsBLe and 
ANACHARSIS CLOOTZ, We back Mr. Bumsie. The 
cosmopolitanism which has from time to time appeared 
and re-appeared in English politics has never been 
more than a passing, though mischievous, craze. It 
is said that it represents a gradual enlargement of 
sentiment. We are reminded of the double meaning 
of hostis, and of the language in which stay-at-home 
villagers spoke of intruders from another county or 
parish as foreigners, and gave the strangers the wel- 
come of the missile brick. All this has changed, we 
are told, under the influence of railways, telegraphs, 
and telephones. Under the same ministration, the 
separate nationalities of Europe will be merged. We 
doubt very much, not only the pertinence but the 
reality of the precedent. There has been, no doubt, 
a softening of manners, but Dingley Dell and All- 
Muggleton have not yet lost their separate charac- 
teristics. If Pickwick is ancient history and DICKENS 
a sort of GrorrrEY of Monmouth or RoGer of Wen- 
dover, Mr. BLACKMORE is a contemporary chronicler. 
In the last instalment of his latest, and, so far as 
the reader is concerned, still unfinished novel, we are 
told how the three adjacent parishes of Perlycombe, 
Perlycrosse, and Perliton were not only inspired 
by a slight contempt of each other, but by a decided 
contempt of the outside world. “From it they 
“ differ widely, and from one another visibly in their 
“ facial expression, and fi and walk, perceptibly 
“also in tone of feeling, habits of thought (when 
“ they think at all), voices, pet words, and declivities 
“of slouch. So that in these liberal times of free dis- 
“integration, each of them has nature’s separate right to 
“be a separate nation.” Thisright is further illustrated 
by their sly attempts to annex each other’s territory when 
the parochial bounds are beaten. If Perlycombe, Perly- 
crosse, and Perliton are content to be represented in 
one and the same Parliament, why not England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland? If, again, their special peculiari- 
ties, and even their mutual jealousies, have survived 
identity of language, institutions, and traditions, it is 
little likely that differences in all these things will be 
melted down into a social amalgam which shall absorb 
England, France, and Germany into a European 
Republic. The particularist extravagance which would 
break up a nation into provinces and parishes, and the 
cosmopolitan extravagance which would weld nations 
into a sort of ecumenical State, are mischievous crazes 
not likely to outlive the arch mischiefmaker. 


SILVER IN CONGRESS. 


F the Silver party in the United States is ar- 
quainted with the old wise saw concerning the 
little wisdom of boasting till you take your armour off, 
it is perhaps quoting the proverb with some twinges 
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of shame just now. The repeal of the Sherman Act 
has been carried, and by much larger majorities than 
was expected. Partisans of the new Gladstonian im- 
provement on Parliamentary Government may have 
noted with satisfaction that there has been little 
debate of which any notice has been taken. But then 
the Repeal Bill was exceedingly simple, and it had not 
remained concealed in Mr. CLEVELAND’s sleeve to the 
last minute. There was, in fact, very little ground for 
debate in the simple questions—are the United States 
to go on buying enormous quantities of useless silver 
at the price of gold, or are they not? The House of 
Representatives has decided by a majority of more 
than two to one for the negative. 


The course of the voting on the amendments to the 
Bill makes the final decision appear the more emphatic. 
The House of Representatives voted not only for the 
repeal of the SHERMAN Act, but against any proposal to 
fix a ratio between the precious metals, or any attempt, 
direct or indirect, to give an artificial value to silver. 
The course of the voting puts the opinion of the pre- 
sent House of Representatives beyond all question. 
When Mr. Witson’s Repeal Bill was brought in, it was 
met by a series of amendments, all intended to commit 
the House of Representatives to a resolution in favour 
of fixing a ratio between the metals. The Oppo- 
sition began by proposing a ratio of 16 to I, and 
ended by asking for 20 to 1. The lower it went the 
more completely it was beaten. On the first amend- 
ment the majority was 225 to 123. On the last it 
was 222 to 109. Then the Opposition moved the re- 
establishment of the BLanp Act, which was at least so 
far better than the SHERMAN Act that! it did not bind 
the Federal Government to waste nearly so much of its 
revenue on useless silver. But the House of Representa- 
tives would have the BLanp Act as little as the SHERMAN. 
Finally, Mr. Witson’s Repeal Bill was carried by 241 
votes to 109—a majority of considerably more than 
two to one. As far, then, as the House of Representa- 
tives is concerned, there may be said to be an end of 
the whole absurd silver legislation of the United States. 
The Federal Government will not again be trapped, 
either by lobbying or by sophistry, into taxing the 
whole country for the benefit of one industry. The 
country has detected the real character of that policy 
in this matter of silver, and will have no more of it. 
There seems to be some hope among the members of 
the Silver party that they will be able to make a better 
fight in the Senate. It is not probable that their hopes 
have any substantial foundation. There are cases in 
which the most corrupt judge, even when he has taken 
a bribe, must decide on the right side, because the 
evidence is so overwhelming that it could not be dir 
regarded. There are times when Legislative Chambers 
must vote in one way, because it would be too dan- 
gerous to vote in any other. United States Senators 
may be willing to stand well with the silver interest ; 
but there are limits to the sacrifices they are prepared 
to make for its sake. 


The immediate effect of the vote of the House of 
Representatives has been good. Men of business have 
received security that the evil which has brought the 
United States within reach of a very serious financial 
crisis will be allowed to get no worse. They can now 
see approximately the limits to which the consequences 
of the folly of late years may be expected to extend, 
and that has already served to restore confidence. The 
United States are so rich, and their industrial activity 
is so great, that little uneasiness need be felt when 
once the fear of a continual drain and disturbance is 
removed. Americans can well feel confident of their 
power to pay the bill incurred by their folly in past 
years. They knowjthat they will have to pay it, and 
that the repeal of the SHeRMaN Act will by no means 
abolish the consequences of that Act. It rests with the 


Federal Government to make those consequences more 
or less injurious by its administrative measures. Mr. 
CLEVELAND will doubtless go very softly, and may be 
trusted, in particular, to do nothing rash with the 
enormous mass of silver which the SHERMAN Act 
has thrown into the hands of the United States 
Treasury. Perhaps the best use to which it could be 
turned would be to employ it in the making of balus- 
trades, desks, armchairs, and those articles of furniture 
which are in habitual use by tobacco-chewers, for the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. In that 
capacity it might serve as a memento of past mistakes 
and a warning not to repeat them in future. 


LORD HANNEN AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


N the person of Lord HanneNn the bench of the 
Supreme Court loses its oldest, and in some ways 
its most characteristic, member. The Supreme Court 
is an institution of not very many years’ standing ; but 
Lord HaNNEN has been a member of it, or of its con- 
stituent parts, for no less a period than twenty-five 
years. During all that time, as far as presence and 
manner go, he has come nearer than any other judge 
to realizing the ideal of judicial dignity and efficiency. 
At any time during the last quarter of a century any 
person of experience who wanted to exhibit to an 
“ intelligent foreigner” a creditable example of the 
judicial resources of this country would, if he were 
wise, have selected Sir James, or Lord, HANNEN as the 
best magistrate to whose court to pay a “ surprise visit.” 
Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN might have been found 
displaying—doubtless for good reasons—a strong 
bias to one side, and Baron BRAMWELL might have 
chanced to be engaged in turning a foolish or dis- 
honest witness inside out with an irrepressible gusto, 
which was judicious rather than judicial. But in the 
rson of Sir JamMESs HANNEN there was sure to be dis- 
played the stern yet calm majesty of the law, which, 
however strongly the facts might favour one litigant or 
the other, yet kept the pledge impartially superior to 
both. It may be that no judge ever was quite so strong 
and so judicial as Lord HanNeEN looked ; and it is certain 
that Lord HANNEN was not always so. This was made 
patent to all the world when, presiding over the Special 
Commission, he not only permitted the Court to be 
accused of corruption by Mr. Wi1LLIAM O'BRIEN, but 
suffered that individual to come personally before the 
Court, and insult it by repeating viva voce, with 
rather more emphasis than before, the contempt 
for which it was sought to make him amenable; dis- 
missing him with a request dignified in manner but 
almost humble in its terms, that he would be so good 
as not to do it again. Nevertheless, he had several 
of the greatest gifts of a judge ina remarkably high 
degree; especially, perhaps, that of recapitulating 
the effect of a considerable and more or less com- 
plicated mass of evidence in a very few exceedingly 
pregnant words. He could effectively sum up the 
heaviest case to a jury without repeating himself at 
all; and this is given to few. He does not leave 
behind him on the Bench any judge of quite the same 
force and dignity. 

The promotion of Lord Justice Bowen is entirely in 
accordance both with precedent and with expecta- 
tion. The Lord Justice is universally and correctly 
allowed to be a man of extreme and exceptional ability. 
He can think very clearly and very quickly, and express 
himself with extraordinary lucidity, while not saying 
more than he intends to say. Also he is un- 
usually learned even for a Justice of Appeal. But 
his ability does not stop there; for he has also 
the priceless art of seldom giving offence to any- 
body, and his successive promotions have been almost 
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as much applauded as they have been rapid. It almost 
follows as a corollary that, while every one speaks 
well of him, no one feels or expresses about him 
the heartfelt enthusiasm which is frequently excited 
by persons of much less mental activity. There is, of 
course, & t deal of human nature even in a Lord 
Justice, but there is considerably less in Lord Justice 
Bowen than—to takean example in the opposite extreme 
—in the Master of the Rolls. Of course, so clever a man 
cannot always be right, and his judgment in Reap v. 
ANDERSON, which has had to be reversed by statute, 
will remain, among others, on record to show how con- 
siderably pure intellect can stray from the path of 
good law. Whether the public are to be congratulated 
upon the Lord Justice’s promotion is a question upon 
which it would be premature to express a decided 
opinion. He will have a good deal less to do, and what 
he does will not be subject to the reconsideration of 
another Court. That he is to be congratulated, and 
that his profession, and so much of the public as knows 
him, do congratulate him with thorough cordiality, there 
is no doubt at all. He proceeds from a place of very 
hard work to one of greater dignity, less labour, and 
more emolument, and it is much to be hoped that he 
may from time to time favour the House of Parlia- 
ment of which he will be a member with the obser- 
vations of a good speaker and an exceedingly clever 
man. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 


HE essential facts of the situation created in Siam 
by recent events are abundantly clear. We have 
not the least desire to enter into a discussion with the 
French as to the respective merits of their attitude or 
ours looked at from the moral point of view. The 
Temps has taken ‘occasion to give us a lecture on 
le cant britannique. This is quite fair war, and the 
Temps has played its side of the game fairly enough, 
saying even some things which are not wholly desti- 
tute of truth. This may be allowed the more cheer- 
fully because the Temps, which is known to speak for 
the French Foreign Office, has lately shown a marked 
disposition to modify the somewhat arrogant tone in 
which it at first asserted the rights of France in Siam, 
and announced its intention to do just what it pleased 
without permitting any third party to intervene. This 
may be taken as a sign that the French Foreign 
Office is a good deal less peremptory than the very 
peppery journalists of Paris. The responsible autho- 
rities have probably not ' forgotten these two 
important facts—namely, that it is vitally interest- 
ing to England that the /independence of Siam 
should be real, and not only formal, and then that 
France has explicitly undertaken to respect that inde- 
pendence. By entering into this engagement it fully 
acknowledged our right to a voice in the final settle- 
ment, and cannot now assume the attitude which com- 
mends itself to the exacting patriotism of the Parisian 
press without a gross, and, if we are wise, dangerous 
breach of faith. 

If these two facts are kept well in view, all French- 
men who have noi been carried quite off their legs by 
patriotic excitement must surely see that England has 
some right to be disturbed by the conduct attributed 
to M. Le Myre DE VILERs since his arrival at Bangkok. 
It may be conceded that telegrams sent to the papers 
may not all be entitled to full credence. They come 
from a quarter in which the air is at present, no doubt, 
somewhat electrical, and from authorities who do not 
profess to be fully informed. But, even when all 
allowances are made, enough remains to show that 
the concessions of Siam are being interpreted by the 
French to their own advantage in a very liberal spirit. 
It does not seem to be denied that the article which 


authorizes them to occupy the port and anchorage of 
Chantaboon has been stretched so as to include the 
occupation of the town, which is eight miles from 
the anchorage. Now, this is a significant example of 
the practice of seizing an ell where an inch has been 
conceded of which those who have to negotiate 
with France have commonly found cause to com- 
plain. After this, it certainly ceases to be improbable 
that M. Le Myre pe VILERS has gone beyond the 
terms of the ultimatum by demanding concessions 
for a canal, an exclusive right to concessions in 
Battambong and Angkor for the French, a treaty 
which is to do something advantageous for their 
commercial interests at Bangkok, and even the dis- 
missal of all foreigners in the employment of Siam. 
The French may be left to decide for themselves how 
far this employment of their diplomatists in a hungry 
scramble for good things is consistent with their dignity. 
It is enough for us to insist that, if such concessions 
are allowed to take effect, Siam will practically be- 
come a French protectorate—in other words, the 
promise made to us by the French Government will 
have been shamefully broken. We will not take it for 

ted that any such breach of faith is seriously con- 
templated. A firm statement of our view will, we are 
assured, be met in a fair spirit at Paris, and adequate 
guarantees will be given. But if there is any weak- 
ness on our part, any shrinking from plain words from 
fear of immediate consequences, if the policy attributed 
to M. Le Myre bE VILERS, and undoubtedly advocated 
by the French colonial party at home and at Saigon, is 
allowed to be carried out, then we shall have prepared 
infinite trouble for ourselves, and have in all probability 
laid the train for a war at no very distant period. Sir 
E. GREY’s answers to Mr. Curzon, on Thursday, con- 
sisted of official formulas, meaning nothing in par- 
ticular—and of one piece of information which rather 
goes to show that the relations of the two Foreign 
Offices are not quite easy. Lord DUFFERIN goes back 
to Paris, which may be taken as evidence that there 
is reason why he should go. It is to be hoped that he 
does not return to allow himself once more to be 
fobbed off with words, 


COUNTY CRICKET. 


ie struggle for the cricket championship among 
the nine first-class counties has been fought out 
in favourable conditions as to weather and wickets, 
and has proved full of interest until within the last 
fortnight. The chief features of the contest are 
the decisive victory of Yorkshire and the fall of 
Surrey from the proud position of champion, held 
for the last five years, to a place exactly mid-way 
in the list of results. The success of Yorkshire is 
not less conspicuous than the failure of the county 
which it has supplanted. For Surrey’s decided lapse 
it may be urged that the enforced absence of LOHMANN 
was extremely unfortunate, and to some extent contribu- 
tory to failure. That brilliant performer—admirable in 
all departments of the game—has worked such wonders 
in the past, that it is only natural to assume ‘that his 
services might have changed some of Surrey’s eight 
defeats into victories. But to attribute those defeats 
to the absence of one man, even though it be LOHMANN, 
is in itself a confession of weakness in the eleven. 
Such, however, is the popular voice in the matter. 
People who talk of luck and the uncertainty of cricket 
are sometimes apt to forget that there are also certain- 
ties in cricket. It is certain, for instance, that a side 
cannot go on dropping catches through the season, 
or distinguish itself by slovenly fielding, without in- 
jury to its ultimate position. When these defects, 
which do not appear in the tables of analysis, are 
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considered with the deplorable failure in _bat- 
ting which those tables reveal, the decline of 
Surrey is clearly accounted for. The batting averages 
show a marked deterioration. Mr. Kry, who advances 
to 28 from 18 last year, is the exception. The rest of 
the figures make comment needless, Mr. W. W. 
Reap, who headed the list last season with 40, is now 
29, and still at the head. Nothing could be more 
eloquent than this comparison. The Surrey bowling 
makes a much better show. Ricwarpson’s 99 wickets 
for an average of a trifle over 14 runs, BROCKWELL’S 51 
wickets at a similar cost, and Locxwoop’s 84 for an 
average of 17 are good performances that only needed 
the support of equally consistent batting to have secured 
for Surrey a higher place in the competition. 


Yorkshire’s excellence has been shown in steady all- 
round play throughout the season. Other counties 
have succeeded in producing more showy results in the 
batting averages, but in bowling and fielding York- 
shire’s superiority is incontestable. Good as the 
batting has been—consistently good—the achievements 
of WainwriGat, PEEL, and Hirst in bowling are mar- 
vellous. This county is singularly gifted in bowling. 
In some of the matches as many as eight of the eleven 
were bowlers of repute, and five of the Yorkshire bowlers 
appear among the first seven names on the batting-list. 
With four points scored against Yorkshire’s nine, 
Lancashire takes the second place. Middlesex, with 
three, is third, and Kent, with two, is fourth. The 
play of these three counties was somewhat uncertain, 
and extremely interesting for the remarkable fluctua- 
tions of their relative positions. They had their periods 
of brilliant success and their strange interludes of 
failure, almost of collapse. For Lancashire, the bowling 
of Briccs and Mo Lp, and the batting of Warp and 
Suae and Mr. McLaren, have been excellent, even when 
compared with last year’s figures. Unlike Lancashire, 
Middlesex opened the campaign in vigorous style, and 
fell away only with the waning of the season. The 
absence of Mr. Stoppart and Mr. McGrecor from 
two of the lost matches was unfortunate for the 
county, and doubtless contributed to blight the 
promise of victory which at one time was considerable, 
Mr. Stoppart’s extraordinary success with the bat— 
his average is over 47—found excellent supporters 
in Mr. Forp, Mr. O’Brien, Rawiins, and Mr. Wess. 
Mr. Forp’s advance in batting is one of the most 
striking features of the season. He had proved him- 
self to be one of the most brilliant batsmen of the 
eleven without having lost his skill as a bowler. 
HEaRNE's bowling, however, is not less striking a 
feature of Middlesex cricket than Mr. Sroppart’s 
batting. He has captured more wickets than any 
other county bowler and at a cost of only sixteen runs 
apiece. The improved position of Kent this year is due 
to capital form in all divisions of the game. Sussex, 
again, has greatly improved under Mr. Murpocn’s 
captaincy, but sorely needs fast bowlers to assist the 
redoubtable HumpHreys, whose remarkable success has 
been ill supported by other Sussex bowlers. Nottingham 
and Somerset have declined badly, though the Western 
county was rapidly recovering form in August. Dr. 
W. G. Grace heads the Gloucester batting, as was in- 
evitable, but the county, unhappily, is at the end of 
the tale. 


ORDERING THE REGISTRY. 


S it possible for Mr, GLADSTONE to deliver a speech 

of any considerable length on any important occa- 
sion which his admirers will not pronounce to be 
“great” ? We have for some time past suspected this 
to be impossible, and now we feel complete assurance 
that it is. A flatterer who will describe the Prime 


MINISTER’s speech on Wednesday last as a great speech 
—and the word “great” has shared duty with the 
word “ magnificent ” in Gladstonian descriptions of it 
—will stick at nothing. The flattery is the more gross 
because the particular circumstances in which the 
speech was delivered, the special opportunity which 
those circumstances offered for a great oratorical effort, 
nay, their almost peremptory challenge, throw the 
amazing nullity of Mr. GLapstone’s third reading 
speech into the strongest possible relief. For Mr. 
GLADSTONE was spurred onward by that keenest 
stimulus which can impel a man of his inex- 
haustible forensic enthusiasm and inordinate vanity 
to surpass himself—the consciousness, namely, of an 
almost desperate case. Desperate cases have ere 
this begotten great speeches; and if the silly syco- 
phancy of Mr. GLapsTone’s claque had had any justi- 
fication in the facts, we should find in his speech, at 
least, some trace of that sort of greatness which passion 
of eloquence or even ingenuity of pleading, carried to a 
supreme pitch, may sometimes achieve. But what do 
we find,in fact? We find a speech of which fully one- 
third was mere garrulous irrelevance, another third 
consisted of the imbecile argument—no milder word 
describes it—from the statistics of amendments, while 
the last third was made out by an elaborate parade of 
all the arguments against the Bill, and a careful 
abstention from grappling with any one of them. 


If this be a “great” speech, a “splendid” speech, 
a “magnificent ” speech, as the courtiers of ZapiG 
exclaim, in what language ought we to describe Mr. 
Mor.ey’s deliverance at Newcastle? For, setting aside 
the academic chatter about Sweden and Norway and 
the views of Count Cavour on Ireland, the speeches 
of the Prime MINISTER and the Cuter SecrETARY to 
the Lorp-LIEUTENANT were constructed up to a certain 
point on the same lines. In both of them the im- 
portant points of the Home Rule Bill were enumerated, 
Mr. GLADSTONE characteristically omitting to include 
the land question among them. But at this point 
the lines of the two orators conspicuously diverge ; and, 
while Mr. Morey does go through the Parliamentary 
history of these questions in detail, and makes some 
attempt to examine the amount of discussion which 
each has received, Mr, GLADSTONE audaciously dis- 
misses them in the lump with the vague observation 
“ they were all of them largely discussed.” If speeches, 
therefore, are “ great” in proportion to their adequacy, 
and if Mr. GLADSTONE, who has coolly shirked every 
single point which he was bound to face, made a great 
speech, then Mr. Morey, who condescended upon 
particulars, must be held to have made a speech of 
such greatness, splendour, and magnificence as will 
render it immortal in the annals of platform oratory. 


But perhaps it was the conclusion of the PRIME 
MINISTER’s speech that has so profoundly impressed his 
admirers, and a remarkable conclusion, indeed, it was. 
“IT am going,” said Mr. GLADSTONE, “to give an ex- 
“tremely short recital of what, according to our 
“opponents, will be the certain and probably im- 
“ mediate results of passing the Home Rule Bill” ; 
and he then proceeded to give the following perfectly 
fair enumeration of them which is none the less 
valuable because Mr. GLADSTONE fondly supposed it to 
have an ironical effect. ‘It will separate the Irish, 
“ It will destroy the Constitution. It will break up 
“the Empire. It will within the House of Commons 
“ annihilate financial control. It will make an Irish 
“ delegation supreme in British affairs within these 
* walls. It will subject the loyal minority to virtual 
“slavery in person, property, and religion. And, 
“ lastly, whereas we have been wickedly inveigling 
* Parliament into this dreadful scheme by asking them 
“to pass it on the promise that a huge load would 
“thereby be lifted from our shoulders by the re- 
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*‘ duction of Parliamentary work, and that the way 
“would be made easy for Parliament to discharge 
“ its duties to the country, we are met by the alle- 
“ gation that, on the contrary, besides the breaking 
“up of the Empire and all the rest of it, the Parlia- 
“mentary controversy within these walls will be worse 
“and fiercer than ever.” And having admitted that 
“‘ if these seven pleas are sound, it will go hard with 
“the Home Rule Bill,” Mr. GLADSTONE goes on to 
inform us that he believes them to be “ enormous and 
‘“‘ monstrous and hideous falsehoods.” That is literally 
all. The dozen or so of sentences which follow before 
the peroration are mere variations on that theme. The 
Bill is denounced on seven grounds, and the PRIME 
Minister, after having carefully set them out in full, 
declares—on this, the last occasion when he can 
defend his measure before it leaves one House of 
Parliament for the other—that it is not ‘ necessary for 
“him to discuss them,” but that the country must 
take it from him that there is nothing in them. 

This was the “great speech” delivered by Mr. 
GLADSTONE on the third reading of the Home Rule 
Bill. We do not complain of Mr. GLapsToNE himself 
that he cannot say anything more to the purpose in 
defence of his crack-brained scheme. Nay, we should 
hardly have any right to complain if he can do better 
and will not. For why should he? If it is good 
enough for his party inside the House and out—if they 
are reduced to such a state of dotage as to talk about 
the “ greatness ” of a Parliamentary performance which 
no serious legislative assembly ought to have tolerated 
for a moment on a matter of such vital import—why 
should he give them anything better ? 


HOLIDAY JOTTINGS FROM IRELAND. 


RAVELLING in Ireland has not yet lost all its charms. 
You are individualized, to begin with; and that in 
itself is a kind of subtle flattery. Outside of the House of 
Commons no one, perhaps, willingly bears the character of 
an “item.” Ordinary human beings prefer recognition to 
enumeration. And there are few places where a stranger's 
personality is more expressly noticed than in Ireland. Even 
the Irish railway official, unlike his English prototype, with 
his air of apartness and hauteur, is an affable person, in- 
terested in your proceedings, and not above commenting on 
their insensate peculiarities with a broad smile of otherwise 
suppressed amusement. One example is, however, worth 
many dissertations. So let us take a “concrete instance,” 
as writers on science are accustomed, somewhat tautologi- 
cally, to say. 

Our arrival, one day last June, at a certain local terminus 
was unpunctual, and therefore unprovided for. We were, 
accordingly, all the more pleased and surprised at the atten- 
tion promptly bestowed upon us by the genial chief of that 
particular ganglion of the great railway system. Throwing 
dignity to the winds, he volunteered himself to procure us 
some means of transport to “the Castle,” and forthwith 
proceeded to bawl at the top of his voice from the back of 
the station for one “Timmy Meade,” presumably the man 
of men for our exigency, but who remained nevertheless to 
us a mere nominisumbra. Sooth tosay, “ all our minds are 
clouded with a doubt” in his regard up to the present. 
Was he a “ Mrs. Harris” among carmen, or was his dis- 
ability simply that of every other mortal, that of being tied, 
at any one time, to some one place. At any rate, he did 
not appear. Whereupon Mr, Stationmaster (trains being 
few and far between) hurried off to some known receptacle 
of vehicles, and, after some twenty minutes’ delay, returned 
triumphant with a jaunting-car. But such e« jaunting- 
car! Common, unwinged words fail to describe it. We 


make bold to assert that Harry Lorrequer never saw its 
like. If the operation were practicable of transcending 
the superlative of “ramshackle,” and, as it were, cubing 
the term, or raising it to some still higher power, one’s 
literary sense might be partly appeased ; the bare adjective, 
however, is entirely inadequate to portray the grotesque 
ithage that rises to memory as one writes. 


It was not easy to mount that jaunting-car, and, when 
mounted, it was very far from easy to ride. Let no one 
suppose that any portions of its structure, least of all its 
seats, ran comfortably parallel with terra firma. This was 
rendered impossible by the figure, and mode of attachment, 
of the steed. He was a “rough, rugged” brute, ungainly 
and out of condition, his large bones protruding through a 
staring coat. High on his tall shoulders, owing to some 
undiscerned mechanical necessity, or perhaps simply for 
lack of leather, were tilted the shafts of the car. Hence 
the steepness of its inclination, and a consequent difficulty 
for its riders in keeping on good terms with gravity. This 
trifling inconvenience was all the more probably connected 
with a shortness of the requisite straps, that the harness dis- 
played, even to a casual glance, sundry breaches of continuity 
ingeniously repaired with rope-ends, The driver, so to speak, 
“crowned the edifice.” He was a boy, endued with possibly 
ancestral garments; they had come to him, it might 
be conjectured, at fourth or fifth hand. His outer man thus 
matched the harness in its frank recognition of the ravaging 
effects of time, better than his stature did that of the 
animal guided by him. He was evidently anxious to avoid 
committing himself in speech, though his taciturnity may 
have been due to the impression made on his youthful 
mind by the solemnity of the occasion. We promptly 
became convinced, at any rate, that our curiosity regarding 
the personality and profession of “Timmy Meade” must 
remain ungratified so far as he was concerned. He ventured 
upon only one question, uttered in a powerful vernacular. 
But it insinuated much, and ought to have annihilated 
our self-love for several minutes, if not hours. “ Was it to 
the front door he’d dhrive us?” 

Ghosts would seem to be on their last legs in Ireland. 
The inevitable extra inmate of the ancestral home, to which 
we made the above-described inglorious approach, was a 
mere spook of a spook. It belonged to a lady, understood 
to have been of piratical habits in her life-time; but, even 
as a shade, she had seen better days. Practically, she was 
a victim of eviction; for she never recovered the transfer- 
ence of the dining-hall to her favourite wing. Feeding- 
operations, it is well known, are repugnant to such gentry 
(although Banquo’s ghost seems to have been indifferent to 
them); and our poor Castle-spectre was accordingly driven 
to migrate upstairs to a blue or a red bedroom. There 
installed, she “ tried it on” once more, but with no notable 
results. The inanity, indeed, of the haunting tricks last 
reported of her suggests desertion of her shadowy brain- 
case by the thin residuum of her wits, and the final descent 
into oblivion of the once formidable Pirate Dame of old 
Erin. 

Dublin, when we visited it, looked empty and dejected. 
Traflic there was next to none; business might, by a 
summary judgment, have been pronounced extinct ; laziness 
and leisure reigned in the streets. The base of Nelson’s 
Pillar was garnished with its usual melancholy array of 
idlers, visibly without hope for the future, visibly—in many 
cases—stamped with the disgrace or disaster of the past. 
Some, however, were as chirpy and cheerful as the elders 
of Troy ; others sat immersed ina slothful ecstasy of inertia ; 
other more woeful figures seemed lost in desolate reveries ; 
with all, time was as much a drug in the market as it is in 
Central Africa. We, ourselves, received a typical bit of 
advice. Our particular tram had just moved off, yet a few 
seconds’ exertion would have enabled us to catch it. Our 
interlocutor, however, rapidly interpreting our first thoughts, 
and backing up against them a hesitancy better suited to 
the genius loci, exclaimed, “ Ah! ‘tisn’t worth yer while 
runnin’ afther it; there'll be another in three minnits!” 
Needless to say, we acquiesced, and stood still. 

Our Dublin jarvey was no hwnourist like him who met 
the Chief Secretary's question as to the prospects of his 
class under Home Rule with the rejoinder that “They'd 
have fine times the fust six months, dhrivin’ the quality 
to the steamers.” We came upon a serious politician. 
He had given thought to the subject, and was unwilling to 
commit himself. “ Did they want Home Rule?” we asked. 
“That,” he replied, diplomatically, “ depinds upon the kind 
o’ Home Rule it is. We don’t want any Home Rule to 
make us poorer than we were before; what we want is a 
full Exchequer, to develop the resources of the counthry.” 
Truly, a prudent car-driver, deaf to the clamour of blatant 
patriotism, though with ears open to the clink of the brutal 
Saxon’s specie. 

The West of Ireland is rich in anecdotes of the Connaught 
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Crcuit. On one occasion a barrister well known for his wit 
and ability, was retained to defend a prisoner accused of 
a murderous and absolutely unprovoked assault upon a 
neighbour. Asked privately by counsel to suggest some 
plea that could be urged in his favour—-some extenuating 
circumstance—he replied as follows:—“See here, now, 
Misther M. or N., just hould yer tongue ’till ye see the 
fella I hit. He hev a head as round as a basin, an’ sorra a 
hair on it, an’ the light shinin’ down on it. What could I 
do but give him wan shtroke?” It can scarcely be doubted 
that the sympathy of the jury was enlisted on behalf of so 
outspoken an enthusiast for the game of head-hitting. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


R the first seven weeks of the current half-year the 
total receipts of seventeen {of the principal railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom amounted to 10,325,000/., 
in round figures, being a decrease of 442,000/. com 
with the corresponding period of last year, of which goods 
traffic shows a falling off of 341,000/., and nger traflic 
101,000/, The falling off in goods is, therefore, over three- 
fourths of the total. We are here comparing the partly- 
estimated receipts of the first seven weeks of this half-year 
with the actual receipts, as finally audited, of last year. 
Considering how beautiful the summer has been, the falling 
off in nger traffic is very remarkable. Of course, it is 
possible that holiday-making has been spread more evenly 
over the whole summer than in ordinary years. But that 
will not account for the total decrease. It is hardly 
ible to doubt that the spending power of the population 
is decidedly less now than it was twelve months ago. The 
first explanation of the great decrease in traffics is the 
interruption of all kinds of business caused by the coal 
strike. About 350,000 men are thrown out of employ- 
ment, works of all kinds are interrupted, and the railway 
Companies themselves have reduced materially the number 
of trains they run. This accounts for much of the decrease, 
but hardly for the whole of it. We have been passing for 
three years now through a world-wide crisis, Up to the be- 
ginning of this year it affected very seriously our foreign 
trade; but it did not greatly reduce the volume of the 
home trade. Unfortunately there seems little room for 
doubt that the home trade now is suffering. The banking 
panic in Australia inflicted heavy losses upon large numbers 
of investors. We may hope that, in the long run, the in- 
vestors will recover the greater part of their money; but 
for the time being they are poorer than they were. Then, 
again, the fall in silver, leading to the closing of the Indian 
Mints, has disturbed the whole trade with the silver-using 
countries, and has warned all engaged in that trade or 
holding securities of those countries to be careful in their 
expenditure. Over and above all that, the crisis in the 
United States has caused a serious fall in American securi- 
ties of all kinds, has lessened the borrowing and purchasing 
power of the holders, and has caused great distrust. The 
long drought, too, has added to the agricultural depression 
which has lasted so many years and has undoubtedly 
reduced the purchasing power of landlords, farmers, and 
labourers. For the moment, then, speculation in every 
form, whether in commodities or in securities, is stopped. 
Producers are limiting the quantity of goods they produce, 
the coal strike is preventing the railways from carrying as 
large a volume of commodities as in ordinary times, and the 
public is living from hand to mouth. It is not surprising 
under all these circumstances to find that the home trade is 
at last beginning to suffer seriously. All careful observers 
have been surprised that it was not affected more during 
the first two years that followed the Baring collapse. 
There was a great decline in the value of our exports, and 
there was a falling off even in the value of our imports ; 
wages in all branches of trade fell, and the number of 
people employed was somewhat reduced. It was gene- 
rally expected, therefore, that, as the foreign trade fell off, 
so likewise would the home trade to some extent. But, 
until the present year, the expectation was not verified. 
We may hope, however, that the depression will not last 
very long, though undoubtedly the scarcity and dearness of 
money are against an early recovery. If the United States 
continue to withdraw gold in large amounts from the Bank 
of England, the Bank may have to raise its rate of discount 
once more. If that should happen, speculation will be held 


in check for the remainder of the year and trade will con- 
tinue to be carried on only from hand to mouth. It is 
hardly possible that any one would venture to increase his 
risks as long as the danger of a 6 per cent. Bank-rate 
exists. On the other hand, if the crisis in the United 
States now abates, if confidence recovers, and the gold 
that may be required is obtained upon the Continent, 
we may have a gradual recovery at home as soon as 
the coal strike comes to an end. The larger part of 
the falling off in railway traffics must, of course, be 
due to the interruption of all kinds of business caused 
by the strike and to the reduction in the number of trains 
run. The mere termination of the strike, then, will bring 
about a better state of things; but it will not restore 
prosperity to the home trade until the money market 
becomes quiet, distrust disappears, and there is a revival 
somewhere in our foreign alk For the moment the proba- 
bility seems to be that the home trade will not become ve 
active during the remainder of this year, and that we shall 
have to wait, therefore, for six or seven months for a revival 
of prosperity. 
he value of money has fallen very rapidly this week, 

Bankers were unable to obtain from Stock Exchange bor- 
rowers at the Settlement, which began on Tuesday morning, 
more than 4} per cent.—that is, less than Bank rate; and 
within the Stock Exchange loans were made at 5 per cent., 
and even less. In the open market the discount rate is 
barely 32 per cent., and short loans are matters of negotia-* 
tion. ‘The market has jumped to the conclusion that the 
repeal of the Sherman Act by the House of Representatives 
will quickly be followed by its repeal by the Senate, that 
then the currency crisis will end, that the demand for gold 
will cease, and that there will be a rapid recovery in the 
United States. All this may happen, of course, but it 
seems very unlikely. A crisis that has lasted so long 
does not terminate in a moment and leave no bad 
consequences behind. There has been universal distrust, 
general hoarding of currency, inability on the part of banks 
to lend or discount, and great trade depression. Nobody 
disputes that there is a great lock-up of capital, that very 
many people have been ruined, and that they are allowed 
to go on only because the banks did not dare to insist upon 
repayment. We may hope that confidence will now revive, 
that deposits will return to the banks, and that business 
will become somewhat better. But there is the great lock- 
up, and that must lead to a long liquidation. Up to the 

resent time it is remarkable that while the banks, even in 

ew York, were refusing to pay cash to their customers, 
and trade was almost at a stand-still, there has been no 
great failure. It is possible, of course, that, somehow or 
other, great failures may be prevented; but at least they 
are to be expected, and we hope, therefore, that the public 
will not act rashly. As for the gold demand, it is stopped 
for the moment, but it is likely to begin again soon; for 
the Treasury is greatly in need of the metal, and so are the 
banks. We are not at all sure, then, that the crisis is at 
an end, though we hope that the worst is past. We would 
advise investors, therefore, not to be too eager to buy. For 
the moment, speculation is sending up prices too rapidly. 
There is sure to be a reaction; but we think that investors 
may now begin to buy cautiously if they exercise sound 
judgment. 

The India Council on Wednesday again offered for tender 
40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers; but 
though there were applications for about 51 lakhs, no allot- 
ments were made. ‘he prices of the tenders ranged from 
1s. 23d. to 18. 2} 4d. per rupee, and the market naturally is 
disappointed that those prices were notaccepted. Probably 
the India Council thinks that, as the exports from India 
may now be expected to increase, it will get better terms 
by waiting a little while. The demand for silver both for 
India and for China continues very good, and the price, 
which fell at the end of last week to 34d., has again risen 
to 34}d. per ounce. 

The surprisingly large majorities by which the repeal of 
the Sherman Act was carried in the House of Representa- 
tives have made a great impression upon the stock markets 
both in America and here, and there been a somewhat 
wild rise in prices. For two or three months all operators 
have been reducing their accounts, consequently there was 
hardly any speculation at the beginning of the week, and very 
little stock was held upon borrowed money. The market, 
therefore, is in a we to buy. But the outlook is still 


| too obscure, and there are yet too many difficulties to be — 
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got over, to encourage speculation. The investor may 
vegin to buy on a small scale; but he not only should not 
buy on borrowed money, he should invest only a portion of 
what he has saved. For the moment he had better hold 
off, for speculators are running up prices too quickly. But 
the speculation will soon come to an end, and then if the 
investor is judicious he will be able to buy with advantage 
to himself. If he chooses the American market he should 
always remember that bonds alone are perfectly secure— 
the bonds, in the first place, of Companies which pay a 
dividend upon their shares, and, in the second place, the 
bonds which have a priority over other bonds that receive 
interest. Shares, with the exception of those of a few 
Companies, are very doubtful investments. But of course 
some shares have fallen so heavily of late that the investor 
who buys with his own money may in the course of a year 
or two see a very considerable recovery. Home Railway 
stocks have given way because of the coal strike and the 
general decline in earnings. But even yet they are high- 
priced. Inter-Bourse securities are altogether too high, and 
the prospect on the Continent is too dangerous. Civil war 
and bankruptcy are threatening Spain, Italian finance is in 
a very bad way, and the securities even of the wealthy 
States are exceedingly high. 


Most changes in the stock markets have been upwards 
this week, the impetus being given by the American depart- 
ment, in which the rise has been very remarkable. To 

in with the purely speculative shares, which are quite 
unfit for the investor, but which yet are the best index of 
the course of speculation, we find that Atchison shares 
closed on Thursday at 18}, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of no less than 33. Erie Common shares 
closed at 15}, a rise of 3; and the Preference shares closed 
at 314, a rise of as much as 6. Northern Pacific Preference 
shares closed at 23}, a rise of 4; Reading Common shares 
closed at 9}, a rise of 2}; and the Third Income bonds 
closed at 17}, a rise of 44. Coming next to the bonds 
of the non-dividend paying Companies, we find that 
Atchison Second Mortgage “ A” bonds closed at 41}, a rise 
of 54; the Four per Cent. Gold bonds closed at 75, a 
rise of 34; and Erie Second Mortgage bonds closed at 
76}, a rise of as much asg}. Turning next to the dividend- 
paying shares, we find that Illinois Central closed on Thurs- 
day at 95, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 
24; Lake Shore closed at 21}, a rise of 44; and New York 
‘Central shares closed at 1043, a rise of 4. Turning next to 
the South American department, we find that Argentine 
Five per Cents of 1886 closed at 61}, a rise of 13; and the 
Funding Loan closed at 63}, rise of 2}. Coming now to 
inter-Bourse securities, we find that Greek bonds of 1881 
closed at 40}, a rise of 3}; and Italian closed at 84}, a rise 
of 1}. There has also been an advance in colonial securities 
generally. Canadian Three and a Half per Cents closed on 
Thursday at 104, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of ?; New South Wales Three and a Halfs closed 
at 93%, a rise of #; and Queensland Three and a Halfs 
closed at 87}, arise of 1}. But Australian Bank shares are 
lower. Those of the Bank of Australasia closed at 67, a fall 
of 2; those of the Union Bank of Australia closed at 44, 
also a fall of 2, and Bank of New South Wales closed at 41, 
likewise a fall of 2. Indian Sterling Threes closed at 974, 
a rise of 3, and Consols closed at 98, a rise of ,7;. On the 
other hand, Home Railway stocks have generally given 
‘way, more especially what are called the “heavy” lines, 
those that depend largely, that is, upon goods traffic. 
London and North-Western closed at 162%, a fall of } ; Great 
Western closed at 153, a fall of 13, and Great Eastern 
closed at 75}, a fall of 2}. 


THE SCHOLASTIC MIDDLEMAN. 


since the enormous enlargement, numerically, of 
the Eriglish Universities there can be little doubt that 
the value of a degree has gone down commercially. In- 
deed, it stands to reason that, when the number of Honour 
Degrees obtained at Oxford stands in the relation of twenty, 
and even thirty to one, to the number obtained forty or 
fifty years ago, the value of the commodity in the market 
will go down. The demand, indeed, has increased ; but it 
has not kept pace with the supply, and the number of 


first-classmen seeking work and finding none is a sorry , 
comment on the development of the English University 
system. If this is true of the first class, what must be the 
lot of the second, the third, and the pass-man? The 
second class, it must be remembered, in the classical schools 
at Oxford numbers often more men than the first and 
third put together. With such a huge supply of fairly 
good material in that one school alone—say, two hundred 
honour-men per annum—the value of the degree must 
necessarily be a diminishing one—we had almost said a 
vanishing quantity. The market is glutted with second- 
classmen, and, to use the slang of the Stock Exchange, 


. prices are proportionately “down.” The growth of new 


schools requiring masters has not, in the past quarter of a 
century, been equal to the growth of the two Universities, 
and there is nothing to carry off the enormous supply of 
teachers. The learned professions, in fact, are over- 
crowded. If any one denies this, let him go to a scholastic 
agent in forma pauperis and ask for a mastership ; let /him: 
examine the numbers at the Inns of Court, or consider the 
out-o’-works in Fleet Street. 

This has become, in fact, a very serious problem at the 
present day. Wages always tend to a minimum, but there 
is a minimum beyond which gentlemen of the scholastic 
profession must cease to live like gentlemen, and that is 
a bad thing for all parties. We have seen numberless 
circulars from scholastic agencies requiring a Bachelor 
of Arts in Honours and an athlete to teach in a school, and 
undertake the supervision of the boys at a salary of 8ol. 
a year, or even less, non-resident, or 3o/. resident. Of 
course, as a joke such an offer is excellent; but, unhappily 
to the young fellow looking out for work on leaving the 
University, it is too often no joke. It is a case of a post. 
of that kind, or starvation, or the colonies. "When in 
addition to this he has to pay a considerable fee to the 
agent through whom he obtained the post—considerable, 
that is, for him—the climax of his misfortunes seems to 
be reached. All this must tend to lower the status of the 
profession ; and that it has not done so more is due mainly 
to a purely external cause. In many cases the men who 
take small masterships have some slight means of their 
own, or have parents who are willing to supplement their 
ridiculously small incomes by an allowance in order to- 
enable them to keep up their position. But this, of course, 
tends to react on the salaries. Men whose incomes will 
be supplemented in this way are naturally willing to accept. 
a smaller pay than those who have to rely entirely on what 
they receive for their bread. The former, in fact, in some 
cases merely teach because they must “do something” 
as a concession to parental prejudice, which objects to 
their remaining entirely idle. If they earn very little, 
it is not a matter of very great importance. It is merely 
the ordinary experience of people at the start, and simply 
implies a proportionately larger allowance from home. 
This for the individual is all very well; but it tends to- 
reduce salaries all round, save in the case of the great. 
Public Schools, whose wealth is great enough to save them 
from this sort of parsimony. So the general scale of pay tends. 
downwards, and the men who have to depend entirely on 
their salaries to keep body and soul together find it difficult to 
secure posts adequately paid because other men, with a small 
income at their back, are there to undersell them. The 
same tendency, of course, is to be found in other professions, 
and in lower callings. The Jittérateur finds it very difficult 
to make anything by his pen in his early years, because 
there are so many people of means willing to write for no- 
thing to make a start or a name, or merely to amuse them- 
selves. The young women behind counters are paid in- 
sufficiently because their employers count on their having 
parents or a husband to support them in the main, and, 
therefore, consider that a certain amount of pocket-money 
is really all they require. And as the girls meet them 
half-way by being ready to work ten hours a day for a very 
few shillings a week, the unhappy few who have to support. 
themselves wholly on their salary are likely to fare ill. 

But this is in the nature of a digression, though the 
parallel between the two grades of life is not altogether 
inaccurate. The cause of this unhappy crowding ef the 
market for brain labourers is not far to seek. An immense 
number of persons who in former times would have wovked 
with their lb as their fathers did before them are bei 
educated to work with their heads. There is a gene 
levelling up of the social grades, if you look at it optimis- 
tically. The son of the artisan becomes a clerk, the son of 
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the clerk aspires to teach in a school, the son of the school- 
teacher aspires to go to Oxford or Cambridge. But this 
levelling up is not an unmixed blessing. The result is that 
we have fifty times too many clerks—two hundred applied 
for an insignificant post advertised in the Times the other 
<dlay—ten times too many half-educated teachers, and, alas! 
ten times too many University graduates turned out every 
year to crowd the ranks of the Bar, the schools, and 
journalism, and recruit the year’s crop of miserable and 
hopeless failures. None of these people can dig as their 
fathers did ; they cannot make shopboys, or ’busmen, or 
<rossing-sweepers. Too many of them can only teach or 
starve. With head-masters paying the smallest salaries 
they can get accepted on the one hand, and men 
with an allowance underselling them on the other, these 
poor fellows have an uphill battle before them. Scholar- 
ships, exhibitions—more particularly that class of exhi- 
bition which is specially reserved “for those who can 
«certify that they are in need of assistance from the 
University ”"—have brought them up to college. Without 
them they could never have achieved that part of their 
education at all. But when their exhibition terminates, 
aand they have obtained their coveted degree, they must go 
forth to seek their fortune, and then their difficulties begin. 
For, unfortunately for them, the millennium of the Socialist, 
when all social distinctions have vanished, and a hodman is 
-as good as a barrister, has not yet dawned, and, though we 
hear a great deal about dockers who attend Extension 
lectures, and return unspoiled and contented to their manual 
labour, we seldom meet with such minds. In fact, it is 
really impossible to deny that a certain degree of intellectual 
education unfits a man to work with his hands and earn 
his bread as a labourer. It may be that it ought not to do 
so; but in the present imperfect state of the world so it is. 
‘Therefore, somehow or other, places must be found for this 
enormous harvest of tolerable scholars as schoolmasters or 
something analogous in the social scale. Every year the 
roblem is how to do it. That problem formerly the 
niversity solved by the Fellowship system. The number 
of scholars was small, and they had a Fellowship apiece. 
‘That solution is no longer possible, even if it were desirable. 
‘Then the Universities tried ignoring the problem altogether. 
‘They, as it were, denied liability. Their position was— 
~‘Our business is to provide facilities for learning for those 
who wish to learn, and opportunities to study for those who 
«are to study. We have no duties beyond that. When 
our men have attained, by the help of our endowments, to a 
degree, the connexion between us terminates. They must shift 
for themselves.” Theoretically, of course,this was undeniably 
logical position which they could very fairly take up; but 
in practice they must be held responsible, in some degree 
at least, for the men whom they have raised out of their 
own position in life by scholarships and exhibitions specially 
offered for necessitous persons, and a mere sense of what 
is decent would demand that they should do what they can 
to make the University the starting-point of a career for 
these young fellows, the offspring of the new régime, and 
assisted education and School Boards, et hoe genus omne. 
It has taken a little time for the Universities to awake 
‘to this obligation, but they have done so. The first start 
was made at Oxford by a Fellow of Trinity, Mr. Raper, who 
voluntarily gave his time and energies to the business of put- 
ting University men in communication with schoolmasters and 
with parents requiring private tutors. The expense and the 
labour involved must have been very considerable to Mr. 
Raper,as no fees whatever were charged,and the attitude he 
assumed was merely that of a friendly go-between. This went 
on for some years, and the number of men assisted in this 
‘way and provided with work during vacations, or on their 
going down, was very great. But such a voluntary system, how- 
ever admirable in itself, and however much to the credit of 
its author, must always suffer from the disadvantage of want 
of fixity. It is vested entirely in one man. Without him 
the whole edifice falls like a card castle. Moreover, as this 
informal agency became well known, the number of appli- 
«cants can have been little less than enormous, and the 
tax upon the time and energies of its head too great 
for an already busy man to bear upon his shoulders. So 


it was decided to change the character of the agency, 
establish it on a businesslike basis at the Clarendon 
Buildings, with Mr. Raper as its chairman, and a very 
small payment (14 per cent. on the first year’s ) 
for appointments obtained through the agency —enoug™ 
in fact, to pay for a secretary and postage stamps. ’ 


Raper remains the moving spirit of the affair; but, from 
being merely a series of friendly arrangements made by 
him between young men just going out into the world and 
would-be employers, the agency has reached the securer 
position of a quasi-professional bureau, with a regular scale 
of (extremely moderate) fees, and a local habitation in the 
Clarendon. Among other things, this makes it possible for 
any undergraduate of the University of Oxford to make 
use of the agency; whereas, on the old system, many men 
must have hesitated to invade the rooms of a private gentle- 
man, and a Fellow of another college, to request him to 
rocure them a post in a school, without fee of any kind. 
us, many would fall back upon the London scholastic 
agents, whose fees are not inconsiderable, and who, neces- 
sarily, cannot have much knowledge of some of the posts 
which they offer, so that occasionally their clients find 
themselves in awkward positions. Now that the new 
agency has been established on a purely business foot- 
ing (if that can be called business which does not aim at 
doing more than paying the expenses of working), that 
hesitation is removed, and Oxford may be cnngueaabaull on 
its new department. Mr. Lewis has had one on more or 
less parallel lines at Cambridge for some time, which was 
formerly worked in concert with Mr. Raper, so the move- 
ment may be said to be fairly started at both Universities. 


A STRANGE EXHIBITION, 


HE first performance at the Aquarium of the Arab 
described as Hadji Soliman ben Aissa—that is, a mem- 
ber of the fraternity of the Aissaouas—and said to have 
attained to the saintly dignity of marabout, attracted a large 
number of medical men, who certainly showed a lively in- 
terest in the proceedings. The announcement of the exhi- 
bition seemed to promise something of the kind which can 
always be commanded by the tourist in Algeria, and which 
inspired Delacroix to paint one of his most famous pictures, 
As a matter of fact, the difference between the Arab’s per- 
formance and the familiar show referred to proved to be 
as great as the difference between the rites of the children 
of Aissa as performed among themselves and the spectacle 
as arranged at Algiers or Oran for the entertainment of 
European visitors, with whom “to see the Aissaoua ” is 
but an expression of sightseeing. In the place of the 
ndemonium, vocal and instrumental, the fierce yells and 
owlings, the frenzied dance, the eloquent tom-tom, and 
exploits that recall, but far transcend, the operations of 
the priests of Baal, the Arab at the Aquarium performs 
in cold blood on the stage of the theatre, and is, of 
course, unsupported by the contagious excitement and 
ecstasy induced by the normal performance of the brother- 
hood. After a preliminary inhalation of vapour from 
the hot charcoal of a brazier, into which he has thrown 
some powder, he sways backwards and forwards for a 
minute er so with an extremely violent motion. Through 
the powder, he declared—in French of a kind supe- 
rior to what we have yet heard from Arab lips—a con- 
dition of insensibility to pain was produced, though how 
this could be, or how local insensibility could be. thus 
effected, there was no explanation offered by the critics pre- 
sent. Whatever may be thought of the claim, the sceptic 
would admit, at least, that the performance was a creditable 
piece of acting. Then the Arab took some long steel 
needles, much like knitting-needles, and thrust one through 
the upper portion of each forearm and two others entirely 
through both cheeks, in which condition he submitted 
himself to the closest examination, talking with ease and 
unconcern the while. The old schoolboy trick of driving 
pins to their heads in the muscles above the knee seems 
as child’s play to this show of stoicism. With the same 
kind of needle the Arab operated on his tongue precisely 
as he had treated his cheeks, and in the same direction. 
Then, with a fine stiletto, and the audible blows of 
a small mallet, he drove some three inches of cold 
steel into his body, obliquely towards the left side, with- 
out showing the smallest discomfort. After this, his 
placing an arm above a flame, and near enough for a 
scorching, was a small matter. He then suffered a viper 
to fasten on to his finger, and did divers other slightly 
disgusting things. For the rest, these queer acts were 
critically examined by those present, and pronounced to be 
no tricks. 
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£ SCHOLARSHIPS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BS hae good or evil of entrance scholarships at Public 
Schools is, perhaps, more hotly disputed just now than 
any other question connected with the education of the upper 
and middle classes, and as the attacking party have beyond 
doubt done most of the talking we propose to offer a few 
considerations on the other side. But first we freely admit 
that there are far too many entrance scholarships. “College” 
scholarships at Eton and Winchester are all very well ; these 
are old foundations, they have in their time certainly done 
a great deal of good, they were the very beginnings of the 
public school system, and they have moved with the times 
quite as much as good old institutions should. But it seems 
slightly ridiculous, or worse, that every brand-new school, 
however scanty its endowment, should think it necessary to 
have its scholars too, and compete with its fellows for the 
leavings of Eton and Winchester. 
But granting this, and granting also that the system helps 
in that woful multiplication of ratés, which we notice else- 
where, is the preparation and competition for scholarships as 
bad for the boys themselves as it is the fashion to maintain ! 
No doubt it may be bad for the wrong sort of boy. Cases do 
occur in which injudicious parents or schoolmasters insist on 
boys going in who are not fit for the task. Perhaps a father 
was himself in college at Eton ; he finds his son at nine years 
of age an intelligent sort of boy, and he sends him to some 
preparatory school where the winning of Eton scholarships is 
ale the chief object of life. The boy, being, let us sup- 
pose, hardly up to the requisite standard of ability, may have 
an unpleasant life of it for the next three years or so. He 
is hard worked at school and has a tutor in the holidays, 
his country walks are haunted by the irregular verbs, and 
he rehearses Latin idioms in the bosom of his family. Thus 
he is crammed with knowledge which he cannot com- 
pletely assimilate, and grows a dull and weary creature. 
Such cases do occur; but we do not believe they are com- 
mon, and the scholarship system cannot fairly be made 
responsible for the folly of casual parents. Un the con- 
trary, the results of the examinations, if they could but 
be made widely known, would tend to discourage such 
candidates, for it is not, as a rule, the laborious drudge 
who succeeds: Every schoolmaster knows that of half 
a dozen boys at the top of a class who keep pretty close 
together in prepared work, there are one or two who 
will run away from the rest as soon as they are set 
down to do a passage of “unseen” or a piece of Latin 
prose without a dictionary. Such boys learn easily, and 
as a rule eagerly, have good memories, a taste for language, 
and often a considerable notion of style, which enables them 
to turn out idiomatic Latin prose, and (less often, but still 
in a good many cases) verse which not merely scans and 
construes, but shows some power of imagination and com- 
mand of poetical phrase. ‘Then there are a few boys, but 
only a few, who develop early in life considerable mathe- 
matical power, who can tackle a problem in arithmetic or 
Algebra and a rider in Euclid, and who can at the same 
time bring their classical learning up to a good pass stan- 
dard, or rather above it. These are the boys who win 
scholarships, and in a great majority of cases they are none 
the worse for the effort; while, on the other hand, they 
have acquired a taste for good literature which will be a 
boon to them for the rest of their lives. Of course much 
depends on the teacher. We once met a small boy who 
said he rather liked Xenophon, but hated Homer. It 
appeared, on further inquiry, that the unfortunate child had 
never read a book of Homer through, never heard of the 
Cyclops, or Nausicaa, or the battle at the ships, but had 
been put to work on casual bits which his egregious master 
thought might be set in a scholarship examination. Still, 
we do not believe that the mere crammer is common or 
successful among masters of preparatory schools, any more 
than we believe that the over-worked dullard is the usual 
type of candidate for scholarships. 

To prove the absurdity of such a view, one has only to be 
at Eton or Winchester at the time of the examination, and 
to look at the boys as they go in to their papers. A 
healthier, brighter-looking lot need not be desired, and, the 
papers done, they rush off to watch the cricket or have a 
pull on the river, with as keen an interest in such thin 
as can be desired. It would be no bad test of the effect of early 
competition on the health of boys, to take the names of those 

.who have rowed in the Eton Eight during the last twenty 
years, and find out how many of them have been collegers, 


As “College” does not form one-tenth of the school, rather less 
than one boy a year should be its contribution to the eight, 
but, unless we are greatly mistaken, the proportion of 
collegers is very much larger than this, while their prowess in 
football is well known. No doubt, instances of break-down 
do occur now and then, but how many lives are spoilt in 
this way as compared with those which are ruined by 
indolence and exeessive indulgence? We believe that, on 
the whole, the ou on the score of health is only a 
symptom of the tendency to physical, intellectual, and 
moral coddling, which is so prevalent just now, and which 
would lead some good people, if they had their way, to 
interrupt lessons every half-hour for the purpose of feeling 
the boys’ pulses and looking at their tongues, carefully 
pointing out at the same time the moral difference between 
offering the latter organ for medical inspection, and pro- 
truding it in mockery behind the teacher’s back. 


RACING. 


hee defeats and the scratchings of St. Leger favourites 

which have taken place of late remind one of the 
“ massacre of the innocents” at the end of a Parliamentary 
Session. Medicis, who not very long ago was second favourite 
at 84 to 1, went over to Deauville to run on the 2oth of 
August for the.Grand Prix, and apparently proved himself 
a non-stayer by failing to win on a course of a little over a 
mile and a half in length. His conqueror was a neat little 
filly, named Galette, which by no means represented the best 
French form. The very next day, the Irish St. Leger 
horse, The Jew, who had been backed at 14 to 1, was beaten 
very easily for the Leopardstown Grand Prize. The Jew 
was soon scratched for the St. Leger, and so also were 
Tanderagee, the winner of the Epsom Grand Prize, and 
Watch Tower, the winner of the Newmarket Biennial. A 
filly entered for the St. Leger showed some respectable form 
at York byrunning second for the Great Ebor Handicap under 
a heavy weight, for her age. This was Mr. P. Buchanan’s. 
Self-Sacrifice, who had already won each of the four races for: 
which she had started this season. She was said to have 
been very highly tried before the Ebor Handicap, and she 
gave the winner, Senaputty, a stone and a pound and sex, 
and ran second in front of a fair handicap field. Yet an- 
other St. Leger filly, Sir J. B. Maple’s Siffleuse, the winner 
of the One Thousand, won the Yorkshire Oaks easily 
by two lengths from Queen of Navarre, who had won the- 
Great Northern St. Leger at Stockton, when giving a stone 
or more to each of her opponents. Possibly neither 
Siffleuse nor Self-Sacrifice may start for the St. Leger, and 
even if they should do so their chances of victory would not 
be considered very great; but their recent running is 
worthy of notice, because the form shown by the three- 
year-old fillies early in the season had been exceptionally 
poor. A couple of colts entered for the St. Leger, but not 
believed to have much, if any, chance of winning it, ran 
two interesting races in August. These were Harbinger 
and Peppercorn. At Kempton, for the Great National 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes, over a mile, Harbinger was the 
favourite, but Peppercorn beat him by a neck; so when 
the pair met again at York, for the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
Peppercorn, as might have been expected, was made the 
favourite. The course, however, was a mile and three-quarters 
on this occasion, a distance too great for Peppercorn, who was 
beaten as much as three lengths by Harbinger. At York, 
again, Red Ensign, the winner of the valuable Prince of 
Wales's Stakes at Ascot, was decisively beaten by the Duke 
of Beaufcrt’s Son of a Gun, who had been unplaced for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes when giving Red Ensign a stone, 
whereas they were now meeting at even weights. 

Smart two-year-old form was shown in August by Delphos, 
a powerful chestnut colt by Necromancer out of Sibyl by 
Speculum, thus representing the lines of Stockwell, Touch- 
stone, Blacklock, and Bay Middleton, At Kempton he won 
the International Breeders’ Two- Year-Old Stakesunder rost., 
and then he went to Ireland and beat the much vaunted 
and already mentioned Jew. Some critics consider him too 
heavy a colt to make a stayer, a point which remains to be 
proved. Possibly the Iluminata colt, Bullingdon, Arcano, 
Glare, and Delphos may represent the best two-year-old 
form that we have yet seen this season, an opinion, however, 
which may be subject to considerable modification before 
the last of the Newmarket autumn meetings. A good 
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deal was thought of Lord Durham’s Galopin filly, War 
Sprite, when she won the Hardwicke Stakes at Stockton, 
and of Lord Dunraven’s Minting colt, Ilium, when he won 
the Wynyard Plate at the same meeting; but both were 
ignominiously beaten—in fact neither of them were placed— 
for the Gimcrack Stakes at York, which was won from 
sixteen opponents by Baron de Rothschild’s colt, Styx, 
already the winner of the Corporation Stakes at Brighton, 
for which Ilium had given him 3lbs., and run him to half 
alength. He is a bay colt by Tristan out of a sister to 
St. Simon, and, admired as he is for his shoulders and 
limbs, there are cavillers who say that he wants length in 
proportion to his height, and that his eS are not 
so symmetrical as could be desired. e little St. Simon 
filly, Amiable, belonging to Lord L won the Prince 
of Wales’s Plate at York from a field of a dozen. It is 
objected to the many small fillies by St. Simon that they 
look poor specimens of the British racehorse. Be this as 
it may, they have a marvellous gift of galloping, especially 
when their dams are of Birdcatcher and Touchstone blood, 
as is the case with Amiable. A two-year-old named Go 
Lightly, which had belonged to the late Mr. Baird (Mr. 
Abington), ran for the first time, for the Convivial Stakes 
at York, and won easily from Skirpenbeck, the winner of 
the West Riding Champagne Trial Stakes at Pontefract. A 
year ago she was purchased by Mr. Baird for 1,250 guineas, 
and was sold at his sale this summer for 1,000 guineas to 
Jewitt, the trainer, and now ran in his name. She is an 
example of inbreeding to Blacklock, being by that very in- 
bred Blacklock stallion Galopin, out of a mare whose dam 
was by Voltigeur. Her first performance was highly satis- 
factory, and she is evidently a bargain. Studley Royal, 
another purchase at Mr. Baird’s sale, a three-year-old by 
Hampton, ran for the first time and won his race—a very 
ed one—at Huntingdon. Arcano ran a grand race at 

wes for the Astley Stakes, giving 19 lbs. to Clatterfeet, 
who ran second; but it should be remembered that two- 
year-olds can often give each other more weight than older 
horses. Xury showed very fair form in running a dead heat 
with Springray, when giving her 11 Ibs. for the Champion 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby, on Tuesday last; for 
although she is not a very smart trial horse, Xury was 
scarcely as good as he may become by-and-bye, and there 
was a field of thirteen behind the leading pair. He is by 
Tertius out of a Macaroni mare, and cost 800 guineas as a 
yearling. As he has plenty of power and can evidently 
gallop, he will probably turn out a very useful colt. 

The Stockton Handicap showed that Sir R. Jardine’s 
Enniskillen had a right toa higher position among the stayers 
of the year than had been supposed even from his victory 
for the Ascot Stakes, and perhaps he deserves to take rank 
in the lowest place among the first half-dozen. 

There were several other smart handicap performances in 
August. The Lewes Handicap, over a mile and a half, 
was won by Mr. P. Buchanan’s Newcourt so easily under 
a respectable weight (8 st. 5 Ibs.) that for the Great York- 
shire Handicap he has been put within 4 lbs. of Enniskillen, 
and within 7 Ibs. of Lady Rosebery. This horse was bred by 
Mr. R. K. Mainwaring, from an old mare that used to run 
in small country steeplechases. Such are the flukes of 
breeding! Mr. Buchanan has just purchased a yearling 
out of the same mare by Silver Crown. At Nottingham 
St. David ran an excellent race, over a mile, in the Not- 
tinghamshire Handicap, and he cannot be far below the best 
four or five among the milers of the year. He is a grand 
specimen of the weight-carrying thoroughbred, and he has 
quality combined with his power. An example of the fact 
that certain horses were better on particular courses was 
given on Tuesday last at Derby, when Lord Ellesmere’s 
Esmond won the Peveril of the Peak Plate for the second 
year in succession. At six furlongs, again, Magistrate ran 
a capital race for the Rufford Abbey Plate, at the same 
meeting, under ro st., nor can he be many pounds inferior 
to the fastest “ sprinters.” 

There has not been a great deal of very heavy “ plun- 
ging” this season, since one of the heaviest backers found 
out the exceeding unprofitableness of the pursuit; but 
there are professional bettors who back horses for consider- 
able sums, the sources of which are dubious; some people 
suppose them to come from jockeys, which it is to be 
devoutly hoped may not be the case. There has been 
very little betting on the St. Leger, and post-betting is 
getting more than ever the custom. On the other hand, 
there has already been a good deal of betting on the 


Cesarewitch, before the publication of the weights. A 
matter for congratulation is the increase of welter handi- 
caps, which enable men to ride in races, instead of their 
being almost limited to jockeys who ere mere children, and 
not always “good children.” It is true that the heavy- 
weight theory may be carried too far; but in the opinion 
of some of the most practical and experienced of racing 
men, it would be a great improvement if the lowest weight 
in handicaps were to be made 6 st. 7 lbs. or even 7 st. 
The very mention of handicaps makes one sigh at the 
thought of the headaches which will be caused this month 
by the study of those for the Cesarewitch and the Cam- 
bridgeshire. If such will be the sufferings of their students, 
what must have been those of the unhappy men who were 
employed in making them ¢ 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 


HEN attention was drawn in the House last week to 
the New Regulations for Evening Continuation 
Schools in Scotland, probably the great majority of English- 
men awoke for the first time to the existence of the parent 
institution in England, of which the Scotch scheme is 
merely an extension to the sister kingdom. Most people 
have a hazy notion that a vast number of things are 
taught in the Board schools which had much better be left 
untaught, but how they are taught, and when, they hardly 
care to inquire. It is a sufficient insult to the average 
educated intelligence to know that it contributes its hard- 
earned guineas to teaching the elements of physicgraphy 
and the moral sciences to the multitude. It pays up with 
a bad grace, and does not care to pursue the subject further. 
For that reason we are by no means sorry that the question 
was raised on Thursday week, that we may have an 
opportunity of protesting once more against the ridiculous 
standard of education which philanthropic legislators hold 
up before the eyes of the astonished English artisan. We 
have examined with considerable interest the list of subjects 
in Article II. of the Code for which grants may be paid. 
These display an amazing diversity of character. We 
find Euclid, human physiology, chemistry, Latin, Welsh 
(for scholars in schools in Wales), “ The Life and Duties of 
the Citizen,” &e. Why on earth the helpless taxpayer should 
be required to contribute to his gardener’s studies in human 
physiology baffles our comprehension. The pursuit of 
elementary knowledge in obscure directions hardly justifies 
a grant of public money, and we can scarcely believe that 
the Education Department imagines it is thereby endowing 
research. Nor do we see any particular point in acquainting 
evening continuation classes with “‘ hydrostatic and aérostatic 
laws most commonly applied ” at the public expense. If an 
acquaintance with vocal music and the tonic sol-fa notation 
would prevent street Arabs from indefatigably bawling 
“ 'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” and its successors, we could under- 
stand why it was included in a scheme of National Education ; 
but as we are pretty sure it will not, we do not care to contri- 
bute towards its acquisition. As for the “ Duties ofa Citizen,” 
including detailed instruction on Trades-Unions and strikes, 
from their source in the selfishness of the individual to their 
issue in the annihilation of British commerce, we should be 
delighted to see them widely known and appreciated if we 
had any hope that their significance would be either pro- 
perly taught or understood; but as that teaching would 
require instructors of very much higher calibre the 
Council of Education can procure, and that understanding 
would need a higher order of intelligence than pa are 
likely to be called upon to teach, we fear those subjects 
must also be expunged from the lists of the Code. 

When we look through the vast range of subjects included 
in the Minute of the 18th of May, 1893, of the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education, we are tempted to wonder 
how their Lordships can possibly imagine that the vast 
majority of them can ever be efficiently taught. And, if 
the mere communication of a smattering of knowledge only 
is aimed at, of what possible use can that smattering be even to 
the working classes? It is all very well to recommend that 
instruction in these somewhat dry and dusty fields of know- 
ledge should be rendered more palatable with a magic 
lantern (see Article V. of the Explanatory Memorandum) ; 
but will an elementary acquaintance with physiography or 
human physiology be of the slightest use to any human 
bricklayer, even if conveyed through the medium of 
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“Jantern illustrations”? One is tempted to think that 
the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able Privy Council on Education hardly realize the mental 
capacities of the teachers whose privilege it will be to guide 
the British citizen through these more unfamiliar branches 
of science. We wonder if any of them read by chance an 
article which appeared in Macmillan for August, containing 
answers from would-be certificated teachers to simple ques- 
tions in English history. In that article the writer pointed 
out that certificates were granted on the aggregate of 
marks, and that a candidate was not compelled to obtain a 
qualifying total in each subject. Thus the egregious 
person whose theory of the cause of the fall of Wolsey 
ran, “ Wolsey was found out by Henry and charged with 
High Treason for breaching (sic) against the Act of 
Premunire,” would, if he obtained the qualifying total of 
marks in the examination as a whole, be called upon to 
teach his pupils English history ; while another, who wrote 
that “ the chief works of Shakspeare are ‘ To be or not to be,’ 
‘The Moor of Athens,’ and Dombey and Son,” would be con- 
sidered competent to give instruction in English literature! 

There really is no limit to the shocking and ghastly igno- 
rance displayed by young persons qualifying to become Board 
School teachers, They do not merely write answers that are 
wrong as to fact—that would be excusable considering the 
irritating variety of subjects which they are expected to get 
up—but they write nonsense, sentences that have no con- 
struction, answers that bear no reference to the question. 
Their papers betray a total lack of the logical faculty, or even 
of ordinary intelligence. There is no harm in a candidate 
being ignorant of the meaning of “ Iris’ woof” in Milton’s 
“Comus,” but it argues something verging on idiocy toanswer, 
“Tris Woof wasat the head of Nature, as regards its anatomical 
properties.” It is not that such an answer implies a total 
unacquaintance with the English of “.Comus,” but that it 
stamps the writer as a person who cannot distinguish between 
senseand nonsense. How is it to be expected that this kind 
of person should give a coherent account to a class of quasi- 
intelligent artisans of “ Representative Government,” and 
“the difference between rating and taxation,” even if, as 
the Code thoughtfully suggests, they “proceed from the 
known and familiar, such as the policeman”? They can 
teach the mechanical process of reading and writing, and 
even adding and subtracting. They may hear successfully 
the names of the capes and bays of Great Britain and 
Ireland as conned by rote from a text-book. They may pro- 
mote, by the same process, an acquaintance with the names 
and dates of the Kings of England and the battle of 
Waterloo, if that is necessary for the intellectual well-being 
of the citizen. But as for teaching history in any rational 
sense, or politics, or sociology, or the functions of govern- 
ment, and the incidence of taxation, they might far more 
reasonably be expected to teach Sanscrit or thorough-bass, 
They don’t know anything about those things. How should 
they be able to impart them? Unfortunately, the last con- 
fession a man can ever be persuaded to make is that he 
knows nothing about anything under the sun, and pro- 
bably if a Board School master was suddenly called upon 
to teach the Zend-Avesta or Old High German to- 
morrow, he would procure a text-book and be ready to 
start at once. 

What should the good citizen be taught? Do not let us 
hastily reply, “ Nothing at all,” for, with the case of 
the illiterate voter before us, we regretfully conclude that 
total ignorance does not invariably imply true wisdom. 
Besides, purely as a question of convenience, he should be 
able to read and write. Spelling is not important. In 
fact, both spelling and the art of composition, it seems, 
might well be relegated to the domain of the higher educa- 
tion. Mr. Pearson, in an article in the Fortnightly Review, 
holds that one whole year might be saved in the educational 
course at a Board School, if phonetic spelling and a simple 
system of précis-writing took the place of ordinary culti- 
vated orthography and quasi-literary composition. 

Be this as it may, reading, writing, and arithmetic con- 
stitute the ground plan of a national education. There is 
none other than these. The mere compulsory acquisition 
of unconnected facts is the most futile of all kinds of learn- 
ing, and to call it history is to gratuitously insult an in- 
teresting branch of study. As for trying to inculcate 
political philosophy in the brains of the masses, and to teach 
them to think, that is utterly ridiculous. How many 
members of the House of Commons are there who could 
give a coherent aceount of either Politics or Philosophy ? 


Why should the Board School teacher be expected to 
succeed when they would fail? How many men even of 
the educated middle classes ever think? Thought is the 
privilege of the few, an inalienable heritage which a man 
cannot impart even if he will. Three-quarters of man- 
kind lack the necessary apparatus. The attempt to scatter 
broadcast the rudiments of sociology and the functions of 
government strikes us as hardly less absurd than it would 
be to teach metaphysics to footmen. If the “ Duties of 
a Citizen ” which the Committee on Education would have 
taught is not intended to be a sort of political philosophy 
and water, it can only degenerate into the crude expression 
of his views on social and political problems of the day on 
the part of the individual Board School teacher. From the 
which may Heaven deliver us ! 


THE LLANTHONY PILGRIMAGE. 


“ TPVHE Annual Pilgrimage of Our Lady of Llanthony,” 

as the handbills posted in the neighbouring country 
have it, is in some ways a remarkable function, and it is 
worth the while of any one who happens to be near Llan- 
thony on the 3oth of August to attend it, in fine weather, 
if only for the beautiful drive, ride, or walk, as the case 
may be, through the Black Mountains, which for pic- 
turesqueness and variety will compare well enough with, 
say, the inlands of Scotland. The origin of the “ pil- 
grimage "—now nigh forgotten, though it made some noise 
in its day—was the reputed apparition of the Virgin, first 
to a boy under age, and subsequently to “ Father Ignatius,” 
and one or two others. There is a “shrine” erected at 
the place where this is supposed to have happened (a 
commonplace corner of a commonplace field, though Father 
Ignatius’s eloquence ¢lescribes it as a mountain-top), and 
tawdry enough it looks in the light of a full sun. 

The church which has been built by Father Ignatius—-who 
holds Anglican deacon’s orders, and who has founded a 
small sect which he calls by some such jumbled name as 
Anglican Benedictines—seems to aim at something Norman 
in its aspect, but resembles nothing so much as a greatly 
elongated and magnified “pepper-box” on an Eton fives- 
court. Its holding capacity is so small that a scanty atten- 
dance suffices to make the impression of a crowd, insomuch 
that on Wednesday last, though the pilgrims were not 
numerous, there was not standing room except outside the 
porch, whence, looking out of bright sunlight into the dim 
interior, it was only possible at intervals to get a full view 
of faces and figures within. Or, rather, there was really 
standing room inside the porch ; but, for reasons best known 
to the direction of the function, this was not available, the 
way being effectually barred by two or three “nuns” who 
sat on a bench which nearly filled up the gangway, and who 
had further stopped with heavy parcels every possible crevice 
of entrance for an exiguous person. One noticed presently 
that other such nuns were dotted strategically about inside 
the church, and later on one observed, in cloudy inter- 
vals, that the look of enthusiasm visible in some of the 
younger nuns’ faces was absent in those who seemed 
like older stagers. It was present enough in the men 
acolytes or servitors or whatever they were called, and 
especially in one whose refined manner and face were 
in odd contrast with the hands, worn and disfigured 
by much rough labour, and in no less odd contrast 
with the appearance and haviour of Father Ignatius 
himself. One arriving only in time to hear the sermon, 
which cuts the morning service into two parts, cannot well 
make out precisely how much of the service is borrowed 
from the Roman Catholic ritual. But there is one thing 
certainly not borrowed from it, the singing of a hymn in 
Welsh, which, as none of the neighbouring folk, whether 
gentle or simple, know more than a word or two of Welsh, 
seems a superfluity of learning. In the course of another 
hymn there is a brazen clashing of cymbals at emphatic 
passages ; and towards the end of the service there is a 
kissing of the Scriptures, a ceremony which Father 
Ignatius says he has adopted from the early British 
Church. 

As to the sermon by Father Ignatius, it was disappoint- 
ing enough so soon as we got used to the tricks of walking 
about the aisle with apparent spontaneity, and suddenly 
alternating the pp with the /f of a voice which still retains 
something of the power and beauty for which it must once 
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have been highly remarkable. The subject was, of course, 
the Apparition, in his remarks on which the preacher in- 
troduced a tirade against Henry VIII., and statements 
that workhouses ought to be turned into monasteries, that 
he and his followers were practically the salt of the earth, 
that by living the highest spiritual life they constantly see 
spirits, and that he himself (like the personage in Vightmare 
Abbey) saw a ghost at that moment ; and, going further with 
this subject, he brought in comparisons which, to say the 
least, struck one as lacking in reverence. There was an oddity 
towards the end of the discourse in his suddenly telling his 
hearers that he and his followers must not be judged like 
lawyers’ clerks and omnibus drivers. The inappropriate- 
ness to the place of this observation was strange until one 
remembered that the preacher not infrequently speaks in 
London and other large cities. There was also a distaste- 
ful personal address to a grocer’s boy who was told with 
unnecessary gush that he would do his duties behind the 
counter much better for having been there that day. 
Altogether, when sermon and service were over, and the 
tinkling of bells and smoke of incense were heard and 
smelt no more, one departed feeling that one had assisted at 
an unbecomingly tawdry performance, which in London 
would pass as very third-rate mummery, but, taking place 
in the very heart of the Black Mountains, has a certain 
faux air of picturesqueness while it is going on, and while 
one does not realize that the majority of the “ pilgrims” 
have made it an excuse for a picnic. 

Of the “ monastery,” or rather of such small part of it as 
outsiders are allowed to see, there is nothing to say but that 
it is neat and well kept, and that the “refectory” appears 
to be the most jealously-guarded (quare hoc?) of all the 
secluded rooms. And on the whole one may perhaps agree 
with a critic who has seen more or less of the thing since 
its inception, and who expressed a decided opinion that it 
was played out. 


JOHN AND JOHN, 


(“And what havoc the principle upon which our opponents 
have gone would have made of the great constitutional instru- 
ments! I should like to have heard all the amendments that 
might have been moved upon Magna Charta! ”—Mr. Morley at 
Newcastle. | 


— Irish Secretary’s last endeavour 
In controversial rhetoric to shine 
Hardly recalls that ballad now and ever 
Beloved upon “ the banks of coaly Tyne.” 


For few can think that (though the tune is pretty) 
The aspiration after “ rowing weel ” 

Which animates the old Northumbrian ditty 
Was realized by that Gladstonian “ keel.” 


No; speaking for ourselves, we could not soothly 
Bestow applause on M-rl-y’s opening spin ; 

It did not strike us as progressing smoothly, 
That inconvenient boat our John was in. 


In Parliamentary waters while the keel is 
"Tis very well to tug a labouring oar, 

And this particular galley-slave of H--ly’s 
Has tugged it strenuously—no man more. 


But when before your own constituents “ spurting,” 
Your form, my worthy oarsman, should be such 
As not to let them see your seat is hurting, 
Or notice your discomfort quite so much. 


Your controversial manner should be breezy, 
And you should rally in an airy style ; 
Whereas your jesting was a bit uneasy, 
And did not pressingly invite a smile. 


Nor did you very dexterously handle 
The “ undiscussed provisions,” all agree ; 
While, as to brazening out the gagging scandal, 
You seem as much ashamed of it as we. 


But O! of all the ill-selected channels 

Through which to pour your eloquence, the worst 
Led, surely, towards that chapter in the annals 

Of your precursor, Honest John the First. 


What! when from all the world, Rome, Athens, Sparta, 
Your illustrations you had leave to take, 

To stumble headlong into Magna Charta! 
Ah! that—forgive the slang—secures “the cake” ! 


*Twas rash enough to have recalled a story 
Drawn from the eve of that Assembly's birth 
Whose ancient rights and long-descended glory 
Your chief and you have levelled with the earth. 


But rasher stiil, and strange beyond conceiving, 
Among your tactical mistakes it is 

That you should quote your namesake, not perceiving 
This grand distinction ’twixt your case and his, 


This salient point of differentiation, 
Which even the rudest mind must seize upon : 
That John gagged not the spokesmen of the nation, 
But, on the contrary, they closured John ! 


REVIEWS. 


THE FABLIAUX.* 


HE volume which M. Bédier has consecrated to the medisval 
fabliaux naturally divides itself, as the author says, into 
two parts, The first deals with what is known or conjectured as 
to the origin of the good stories told in the fabliaur (1160-1340) ; 
in the second part the author examines the humour and the ver- 
sification of the rhymed tales, the medieval spirit as displayed in 
them, the nature of the public to which they appealed, and the 
conditions and characteristics of the poets who composed them. 
In this first section M. Bédier recognizes that his problem is one 
of the main problems of folklore. Like customs, usages, pro- 
verbs, popular ballads, popular tales in general, the stories in 
the fabliaur are part of the common human treasure. What is 
the origin of that treasure? M. Bédier briefly states the Aryan 
theory of Grimm, and its developments by Mr. Max Miller, 
Kuhn, and others. Ashe remarks in a note, Scott anticipated 
and set forth this theory; “the myth of one age is the 
legend of the next, and the nursery tale of the third,” 
A religious tradition becomes a heroic story, and that be- 
comes a fairy-tale. Scott, of course, did not anticipate the 
restriction of this idea to the Aryan race, nor the hypothesis that 
the origin of the sequence—myth, legend, médrchen—was the 
misunderstanding of old linguistic expressions. M. Bédier next 
sets forth the anthropological opinion that the popular tales are 
survivals from the imagination of savage men and the condi- 
tions, customs, and beliefs of savage life. This theory is in 
essence as old as Eusebius of Cmsarea, and was held by 
Fontenelle and others. M. Bédier shares the not uncommon delu- 
sion that an English advocate of this system “energetically 
denies” that tales may be, and have been, borrowed by one race 
from another. The author in question, on the other hand, has 
asserted, “ with what emphasis he may,” that tales may be and 
have been transmitted through many channels, in war, in com- 
merce, by the slave trade, by the custom of “exogamy,” which 
makes it necessary for men to marry alien wives. He has 
only doubted whether, given the same mental conditions and 
the same customs and beliefs, tales analogous to each other 
may not ‘have been independently evolved in distant centres. 
To deny the possibility of this would be very rash, and, in each 
case, we must consider whether independent evolution or borrow- 
ing is the more probable hypothesis. To say this is not to “deny 
energetically” that tales may be borrowed and transmitted. 
Wherever men go they may carry a story with them. The dis- 
tinction between supposing that some tales may be independently 
developed in their essential features, and denying that stories may 
be borrowed, is not very delicate, but it seems to escape many 
writers on this topic, whence come confusion and waste of ink. 
Leaving the anthropological theory, M. Bédier attacks in force 
the “Orientalist” hypothesis, that of Benfey and M. Cosquin, 
which asserts a common origin, India, for “ the immense majority 
of popular tales,” including the comic tales in the fabliaur. As 
to these, M. Bédier says truly, no mortal will claim a Totemistic 
origin for the Fabliau de la grue, nor find a taboo in Le chevalier 
qui fist sa femme confesse. Even Mr. Max Miiller probably sees 
nothing crepuscular or auroral in Za dame qui fist trois tours 
entour le moustier, though anthropologists and philologists find 
Taboos, or Gavelkind, or Dawn, or Sunset in Cinderella, or 


* Les Fubliaux.—Etudes de littérature populaire et d’histoire populaire du 
moyen age. Par Joseph Bédier. Paris: Bouillon. 1893. - 
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Psyche. For his part the bold Orientalist cries “ They come 
from India, et tout est dit.” Now, the mild anthropologist 
has examined these Oriental pretensions, and he has shown, by 
arguments which M. Bédier enforces with abundance of new 
learning, that they are worth nothing at all. Omitting the early 
fathers of the Oriental theory, which Charles Nodier casually 
opposed in the catalogue of his library, let us come to the 
moderns. Benfey is their hero; Mr. Max Miiller (as far as 
nouvelles and fables are concerned), M. Kéhler, M. Gaston Paris, 
are all followers of Benfey, as is M. Cosquin, “ It is a question 
of fact,” cry Benfey, Kéhler, Cosquin. The “fact” is that all 
tales can be traced back to Sanscrit and the India of historic 
times, and the invention, or adaptation, by Buddhist preachers. 
The distribution of the tales, according to this theory, was 
produced by the contact of East and West at Byzantium, and 
again through pilgrimage and crusades; by aid, also, of Moors 
and Jews. The stories thus diffused bear definite Buddhist 
traces. “ Les formes orientelles sont les formes méres,” says M. 
Gaston Paris. These tales passed from oral circulation into 
literature, from literature back into tradition. As to their 
origin, while some think that Buddhist priests invented them, 
others hold that the preachers only adapted them, and many 
regard India as the mere central reservoir of the stories, without 
being able to discover the contributory streams. 

This may almost be called‘ the official theory of the origin and 
distribution of popular stories, and M. Bédier attacks the hypo- 
thesis with plenty of daring andof erudition. As far as mérchen 
are concerned, we have ever regarded the Oriental hypothesis 
with surprise. As tales of precisely the usual sort are found in 
the Egypt of Rhameses II, and (in spite of M. Kohler) are 
scattered thickly over ‘Greek literature, before Greeks had so 
much as heard of India, why should we believe in an Indian 
origin? Again, as M. Bédier remarks, the Orientalists discover 
what they consider the most ancient form of this or that tale in 
an Indian collection, hence they argue that the tale is originally 
Indian. This is a transparent fallacy; the place where a legend 
first won its way into surviving literature need not be the place 
of its birth. Granting, however, that tales from Indian collec- 
tions reached medieval Europe, as they certainly did, M. Bédier 
asks, were there not in Europe any popular tales earlier than 
historical contact with India? What influence did Oriental 
collections exercise on oral tradition? Are there really traces 
of Indian, and especially of Buddhist, manners in European 
popular tales? Do the Western versions betray themselves as 
spoiled adaptations of pure Oriental forms? In the first place, 
M. Bédier gives many examples of tales in Egypt and Greece (and, 
as he is aware, he might give many more) anterior to historical 
contact with India, Greece had the tales, but not collections of the 
tales such as Buddhists made in the East. Stories of animals, 
marvellous stories, good stories, fables, all existed assuredly in a 
Europe still out of touch with India. This M. Bédier easily 
demonstrates ; as, indeed, he quotes the Saturday Review to 
similar purpose. He might have found examples valuable for his 
argument in the fragments of the Epic Cycle, but he does not 
pretend to be exhaustive. Five or six topics of the fabliaur he 
finds in classic literature, while from Oriental sources he only 
finds eleven. Yet the very folklorists have presumed, on the 
evidence of Orientalists, that fabliaux analogous to Eastern good 
stories were far more abundant. Next, European tales (as has 
been argued freely by anthropologists) contain absolutely no 
traces of manners or ideas especially Indian or especially Bud- 
dhistic. M.Cosquin is reduced to replying that “the stories are 
not in contradiction with Indian ideas.” This isa curious change 
of front. On the question as to the influence of Indian literature 
on oral tradition, M. Bédier proves, by minute analysis, that 
tradition is lively and mutable, while the written stories remain 
fixed. As to the original home of the vast majority of stories he 
has no opinion, and thinks the question insoluble. The theory of 
an Indian origin he has, we think, satisfactorily disproved ; or 
rather, perhaps, has shown that it is wholly destitute of proof. 

Curiously enough, M. Bédier’s dissertation on origins is more 
vivacious and more interesting than his literary criticism of the 
fabliaux. He does not seem to be in close sympathy with these 
old jests; he constantly, and no doubt very properly, denounces 
their obscenity, their contempt for womankind, their facile, bar- 
barous, elementary waggery. They represent the bourgeois spirit, 
he thinks, which corrupted the chivalrous spirit ; in fine, he has 
nothing of the ues Boswelliana, no blind enthusiasm for the 
jongleurs, Perhaps nothing of a literary kind which is both new 
and true can be said about the fabliaur. What M. Bédier says 
is true, but scarcely new, and lacks the vigour of his attack on 
the Orientalists. Two points in connexion with Greek litera- 
ture strike us as incorrectly stated. The Odes of Pindar, surely, 
were not for “the bourgeois of Mycene or Megara” what the 


fabliaux were for the bourgeois of There is nothing 
“ middle-class” in Pindar, and the little we know of Mycenw in 
his time makes it unlikely that he was a favouritethere. Again, 
Demodocus, at the court of Alcinous, was not a “ nomad,” and his 
life and status were not analogous to that of a wandering jongleur. 
M. Bédier closes his valuable work with an appendix on textual 
criticism. We cannot here give a fair idea of the minute and 
correct fashion in which he traces the various shapes of a story 
through many various languages, His work is dedicated to 
M. Gaston Paris; it may not convert him from “ Orientalism,” 
but it must convince him that he has not wasted his labours in 
teaching a pupil who is industrious, accurate, and spirituel. 


NOVELS.* 


HERE is nowadays no more experienced spinner of sea-yarns 

than Mr. Clark Russell, but it must be owned that there is 
little to remind us of the workmanship of John Houldsworth, Mate 
and The Wreck of the “ Grosvenor” in his “ Romance of Incident,” 
“ List, ye Landsmen!” which exhibits in marked degree those 
imperfections by which we know the pot-boiler. The quest of 
lost or hidden treasure is ever an entrancing topic, and the fact 
that it has been treated with more or less success by countless 
writers, from Edgar Allan Poe and Mr. R. L. Stevenson down- 
wards, need not prevent others from trying their chance; but so 
hackneyed a subject requires, from its very triteness, extra care in 
the handling; and Mr, Clark Russell, having conceived the suffi- 
ciently picturesque idea of a treasure-ship, with its cargo of Spanish 
dollars, lying mysteriously Jand-locked in a cayern on an uninhabited 
island in the Pacific, has left the why and the wherefore of his 
plot to shift for themselves. How the ship got there we are not 
told—the matter is unexplained ; probably, for the best of reasons, 
because it is inexplicable ; that, however, is not the only point on 
which the reader has to complain of the scantiness of his informa- 
tion. Characters drop in and drop out just as the author requires 
or ceases to require them; the villanous Dutchman, Van Laar 
—in these patriotic pages the foreigner enjoys a monopoly of 
villainy—bids fair, in the first volume, to be a considerable agent 
in the plot, but he is no sooner safely transshipped to another 
vessel than he fades out of the story for good and all. Scarcely 
more adequately accounted for is the appearance of Donna 
Aurora and her shipwrecked companions on the desolate island. 
As regards that lady, it seems a pity that, as she is the only 
female character, she is not endowed with more sympathetic 
attributes. The stratagem by which she and the hero, if the 
narrator deserves such a title, circumvent the mutinous crew 
is, it must be confessed, no more creditable than it is credible. 
Of course, if men are mutineers and foreigners—and the terms 
appear in these pages to be fairly interchangeable—they must 
be treated as such; but it is somewhat difficult to sympathize 
with their vanquisher when, after treating some to so rough 
a dose of gag and irons that one dies under his hands of a 
ruptured blood-vessel, and after firing on a boat’s crew of others 
with ball and canister, he complacently takes credit to himself 
for having managed all the business bloodlessly, and for being 
one who “counts human life the most sacred thing under God’s 
eye.” Cant and canister go ill together. The best and most 
naturally drawn character in the book is that of Captain Greaves, 
the simple-minded, straightforward sailor in search of the trea- 
sure, whose gradual sickening in body and mind is graphically 
put before us. Some, however, might be inclined to prefer the 
Captain’s dog to the Captain himself; at any rate, there is not 
too much of him. Would we could say the same for the Dutch 
lingo, with which the dialogue is wearisomely overburdened. Is 
it possible that there lurks in the title of this book an apologia 
for the very moderate standard of excellence which it attains? 
for your true-blue sailor no doubt considers a tale quite good 
enough for the delectation of landsmen which he would hesitate 
to submit to the critical judgment even of the marines. 


Tales, whether sporting or otherwise, should be a little more 
worthy of credence than those Mrs. Edward Kennard sets before 
us in a volume which, moderate though its size be, could yet 
afford to spare the greater part of its contents. It is impossible 
to repose any belief in her impecunious characters of both sexes, 
who meet their affinities in the hunting-field and encounter their 
fate, with a substantial fortune alongside of it, at the big water- 
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jump. That Mrs. Kennard cannot describe a run in a style 
which stirs the reader's imagination till he fancies himself 
actually following the hounds is her misfortune, not her fault ; 
who, indeed, are, or ever have been, the ing writers, save 
the late Mr. Surtees, who can rise to the height of this great 
argument? But she might have refrained from calling the pack 
“ speckled ladies,” and from saying—or rather from making a 
man say, which is worse—of a pony between the shafts of a two- 
wheeled cart, “ Never was there so fine a Pegasus.” We must 
congratulate the heroine of the story entitled “That Yankee 
Chap” on a keenness of hearing which enabled her when sub- 
merged in the inevitable water-jump, “only a gurgle and a 
bubble marking her disappearance,” to overhear a disparaging 
remark made by her mounted admirer on the bank. If Mrs. 
Kennard had ever in her own hunting or boating experiences 
encountered the accidents by flood which she is so fond of inflict- 
ing on the offspring of her brain, she would know that at such 
times a confused sound of many waters is all the best pair of ears 
in the world could assimilate. Even sporting tales should in their 
details respect the possible, if not the probable. 

Life in a small country town is, at any rate from the point of 
view of those who are accustomed to a larger world, undoubtedly 
dull; but we decline to credit it with the hideous and mono- 
tonous vulgarity with which Mrs, Andrew Dean has thought fit 
to garnish it in the pages of Mrs. Finch-Brassey. That the lady 
who gives the book its title should be vulgar is obviously the in- 
tention of the author; the description of her personal charms, of 
her figure, “quite the figure of a fashion-plate” (which must 
mean from our experience of those works of art that the lady pos- 
sessed the contour of a ninepin), of her hair, “ elaborately fuzzed 
and generally of a fine golden colour,” of what she did to her 
eyebrows, eyelashes, and complexion, prevented our being unduly 
shocked when she spoke of a man she was asking to dinner by the 
elegant periphrasis of a “pair of breeches,” expressed a desire to 
“ see some one half-seas-over in a drawing-room,” and talked to 
an irreproachable elderly squire about kicking up her heels and 
making a splash. These are, after all, only a callow author's 
efforts at satire, and as such may be gently dealt with, for satire 
is but a species of humour, and of humour greater female authors 
than Mrs. Andrew Dean are wont to exhibit a plentiful lack. 
Our complaint is that Whincliffe, the little country town of our 
author’s imagination, is apparently populated by the like, so far 
as manners are concerned, of Mrs. Finch-Brassey, by people who 
“look very sleepy” after dinner, and entertain one hostess with 
an account of a “ridiculous” dinner (given in honour of the 
narrator’s wife!), with a description of every dish and of the 
conversation of his “ wealthy but uncivilized” entertainer. This 
last feat of good manners is performed by a young man sufli- 
ciently well born to know better, who has evidently not laid to 
heart the adage about looking a gift horse in the mouth. In 
what social circle did Mrs. Andrew Dean obtain the experience 
which enabled her to describe the bachelors’ ball, given by the 
only unimpeachable pair of bachelors in her pages, at a private 
house ? whereat we are told “the women were as little clothed 
as Mrs. Finch-Brassey, and were as much made up. They 
danced like Moenads” (how dearly the lady-novelist loves a 
classical allusion!) “and soon grew tattered and dishevelled. 
They chaffed the men, and the men chaffed them; they called 
each other nicknames, and as they flew up and down in each 
other’s arms, there was a cross-fire of jokes that had no 
point for any one out of their own little inner circle.” At 
this same feast of reason there is, to match as it were these 
agreeable Mcenads, a male vulgarian—a Captain, of course, and 
equally of course with a drawl and an eye-glass—who is good 
enough to say to one of his hosts, by way of making himself 
pleasant, “ Er—quite a decent lot of people here. Thought there 
were only grocers and fishmongers in Whincliffe.” Through 
this dismal social phantasmagoria there meanders amongst others 
the usual pair of star-crossed lovers, whose fortunes may be 
followed with but languid interest till towards the end of 
the book, when fortunately for the reader (if he has managed 
to get so far) things wake up all round owing to the death 
by medical misadventure (if that be the polite way to express 
a drunken doctor) of a very objectionable schoolboy. This 
demise is an unalloyed advantage to all concerned; for the 
urchin himself can well be spared, the story acquires a modicum 
of that “go” of which it has stood sorely in need, and last, not 
least, yielding to the paramount importance of the question, 
“Who killed Moultby major?” Mrs, Finch-Brassey herself 
makes a welcome disappearance from the pages which bear her 
name. 

One, and certainly not the least, of the deleterious effects pro- 
duced by a long course of contemporary fiction is that the 
reader, groaning under the persistent misrepresentation of English 


manners in which English writers indulge thesselves, becomes 
unduly and perhaps unwarrantably suspicious on such points 
when an author, as a | too rarely happens, invites him to fresh 
fields and pastures new. Here, for instance, is The Resident's 
Daughter, wherein Melati van Java (apparently a pseudonym) 
gives us a glimpse of colonial life in the Indian possessions of 
Holland. Java and Batavia are little more than mere names to 
most of us—at any rate, to those of us who read novels—and the 
story our author has contrived for this Indo-Dutch setting is 
marked by a certain quaint simplicity agreeably out of the ordi- 
nary groove. The good people are not too good, and the bad 
people are nottoo bad. The heroine, an “ item-manies,” or pretty 
half-caste, whose mother, indeed, has only married her father 
“in the Indian fashion, which counts for nothing before the law,” 
is in some sort a Javanese Cinderella, whose fairy prince (a 
paragon of doctors), though he wooes her to a mariage de con- 
venance, enables us to say in the end that, in orthodox fashion, 
“they lived happily ever afterwards.” The book is pleasantly 
written in good English, which only occasionally shows the touch 
of a foreign hand in such pardonable and not unamusing sole- 
cisms as “I live on suffrage ” and “ How all alone you're sitting.” 
Finally, in connexion with those doubts as to an author's accu- 
racy to which we have already referred, we feel inclined to ask 
(merely, like Rosa Dartle, for information) whether marriage by 
proxy exists between Holland and her colonies as here represented. 


THE CHARIOT OF ANTIMONY.* 


WITHERS is, end lng has been, a great success lying ready to 

the hand fitted to lift it. But the owner of that hand has 
not yet put in an appearance. An old chiromant described a 
certain purse-like figure on the palm, in the field of the moon, 
as giving the dead certainty of finding something of price; and 
he backed his opinion by printing that a good half-dozen pickers- 
and-stealers so marked never set foot outside the demesne of 
Thomas Tiddler, Esq., but were in constant work thereon. 
The producers of the present and similar books are not so 
marked. 

It takes a good dullard to plod away, head down, through the 
vast middens of “ common dirt ”—as they used to call the caput 
mortuum in a chemical laboratory—of which the old books 
of alchemy are almost wholly composed ; and no mere barndoor 
fowl scratching therein can be expected to extract the sporadic 
pearl, much less to string or set a series of the sparse jewels to 
best advantage. Albeit, the man—by no manner of means dull, 
he—who can (and will) do that, and range over the whole of 
this unsavoury dust-hole literature for the same, will make a rare 
and valuable volume of his finds. But to go on, right on end, 
laboriously oversetting Latin rubbish by the ton and the acre 
into English rubbish, as this book and its like do, is to be a mere 
“Cogne-festu, qui se tue et ne fait rien.” Sand and salt and a 
mass of iron is easier to bear. 

Doubtless there survive, up and down here and there, some 
harmless lunatics and solitary bores, blinking owledly in the 
glare of the incandescent lights, who can still be twiddled with 
solemn nonsense about “redeeming those profound investigators 
of Nature, the old alchemists, from the undeserved disdain of to- 
day.” But that is just the very thing that they were not; they 
were not “profound.” They were for the most part creachy 
cranks; and anything they discovered was discovered accident- 
ally, and’ by the way, by the few able ones among them. A man 
who spends his whole life in throwing stones—as they did in 
hunting them—must occasionally hit something or other. An 
old Spagyric doctor, as this pseudo-Valentinus also called him- 
self, made the remark that in his travels—before 1650—he had 
known “more than a hundred workers at the Chrysopeia, of 
whom some acknowledged to working ten and twenty, others 
thirty, and many forty, years, without finding anything in their 
alembics, receivers, crucibles, o7 purses, but the vacuum which 
philosophers deny!” All empty as a mountebank’s drum, 

But the pearls of price that still lie hid in all this slag are 
the scraps of Pagan and pre-Pagan lore that they ever and 
always registered and handed down religiously and mysteriously, 
without the very least little bit comprehending their meaning. 
A similar straight tip, or, if he speak French, tuyau, might be 
given to any one who chooses to go through the Chinese Books of 
Marvels of the third to the ninth centuries. 

The practical experimental part of Johann Thoelde’s com. 
paratively modern alchemical work—for Thoelde was (by the 
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internal evidence) Basil Valentine, Theodore Kerckring, and his 
own self, all in one—is now of interest to those who are 
antiquarians among chemists or chymics, physicists and 
physicians. Antimony—still known to the last generation in 
“antimonial wine”—has long been quite hidden from sudorific 
fame in James's Powders; still one misses in this outing of its 
chariot such terms as Kermes, the powder of Algaroth, and the 
butter of Antimony. And the only editing that could have been 
of any use here—pithy annotating by some capable physical 
archeologist—is wanting. We get instead such insuflerable 
apologies as that “ We have as yet no canon of interpretation by 
which we can distinguish the true meaning of the adept.” But 
this “adept” didn’t know his own meaning. If he were an 
adept in anything, it was in hiding his ignorance when he was 
gravelled, or in a quandary, by falling down in a fit, and foaming 
out a lot of gibberish, with “O wonderful alchemy!” and the 
rest of it. Or he merely made an addling noise, like beating old 
canisters at bees. 

The old belief that “all that is dug up from the bowels of the 
mountains is infused by the stars” deserved a note pointing to 
the crystals shot into formation in the course of experiments, 
and ky the alchemists actually called stars, as favouring this 
astrological theory. Again, “that spirit which permeates all 
creation, that by which trees grow, men are nourished, and 
metals generated,” suggests a dim conviction, as may here be 
gathered, about a universal element, and called for some junction 
with the efforts of modern analysts in the hydrogenous direction. 
One would have been glad, too, of some comments about the 
physicking and Ajrenching of the time. There was plenty of 
margin for it here, in that man’s case who gave up the ghost after 
putting down “one or two ounces of glass of antimony,” or the 
recommendation to drink oil of mercury until the nails drop off— 
and grow again. This was the fine old quantum stuff., wholus- 
bolus, style of quack-salvering. The wonder now is that any 
one remained alive, of all; and the wholesale old accusations of 
poisonings are thus easily shifted on to the shoulders of the fatal 
leech. 

The editor swallows, bolts whole, the fine old literary artifice 
about the “manuscript found in the high altar,” or in “one of 
the pillars of the Abbey church ”—of course, ’tis all one; and 
the turns of phrase in the translation often set one a-thinking ; as 
does also the assertion that the “non inventus Valentinus” “was 
born at Alsace on the borders of the Rhine” (p. xxi). To such 
phrases as “like a cow at a new gate,” and “ how to drive a 
donkey out of a field,” the original might usefully be appended, if 
only to amuse the curious. One would also have desired a 
similar justification—even in Thoelde’s High-Dutch Latin—of 
the particulars of the brewing of beer, which he “ observed them 
do in Belgium and England, when I was a young man.” And it 
was the (unperformed) duty of the editor to ran down what is 
said hereabouts as to distillation in the very most sceptical of 
spirits, in order to fix or demolish the ad captandum date foisted 
on to this book. All the more so, when he read side by side such 
statements as that, if you place a live spider inside a circular 
strip of unicorn’s skin, he will be unable to get away. For this 
is a real joke of the period, with a starting hole to it, all com- 
plete. 


BYWAYS OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER.* 


“as is one of the books which must be received with mixed 
feelings. The days have passed when the tourist desired 
only to keep to the beaten tracks, when his one desire was to say 
that he had seen such and such places; to get his work done 
quickly, to return home with his tourist body in good health 
and with his tourist soul as alive or dead-alive as when he started. 

In those days he could be avoided. His tracks were as obvious 
as those of the elephant, and the neighbourhood of his worst variety 
as unpleasant as that of the skunk. Along his well-known routes 
sprang the giant hotel, and the rail, the coach, and the steamer 
conveyed his carcase rapidly over the ground. But he was a 
passing plague. In about six weeks the tourist army vacated 
the country, and the land was at rest. 

In these days he has taken a new idea into his head, and he 
desires to make tourist routes of the “ Byways” and unfrequented 
districts. On this ground only, we object to the publication of 
the volume now before us. Mr. Eyre Todd and his artist friend 
showed themselves wise men. They selected autumn for their 
walk through the Border country, and they tramped through the 
best of it. Where their lives ceased to be blameless was the 
moment when they decided to put on record their ten days’ 


"2B the Scottish Border : a Pedestrian Pilgrimage. 
Eyre Todd. kirk: James Lewis. 


wanderings, hastily to print them in various magazines and 
periodicals, and then to complete their iniquity by publishing them 
in book form, They should have concealed their “ Byways,” as a 
man conceals the gold mine he has discovered, they should have 
felt that at that season they had taken the country by surprise, 
and that the secrets of its autumnal peace it was not for them to 
profane in print. 

In the first chapter, “Through the Mountain Gate,” Mr. Todd 
describes in most happy and vivid terms the charms of Tibbie 
Shiel’s Inn—the low-roofed rooms, the blazing fire, the simple 
supper, the “ thick white scones and butter,” and the “ caller” air 
which makes it all so delightful. Many of us have experienced 
it, but the wise and prudent know well that, if they hasten to 
put iton record, in a very few years that Inn will be so run 
upon that it will blossom into “St. Mary’s Hotel,” with a table 
@héte and kindred horrors, and the place must be left by all who 
care for the spirit of the land. It should always be recollected 
that the inhabitants only value the stranger for his money, and 
that they not unnaturally wish to attract the multitude within 
their doors for the short periods for which he is available. How 
many districts in all countries, but notably in Scotland, have 
overbuilt themselves to please the ordinary tourist, and have 
driven from their neighbourhood those who were their best 
customers had their eyes been open to see it! . 

Having stated our objection to the existence of such guide- 
books as the one we are now considering, we must admit that, 
granting its obnoxious existence, the book is well and sym- 
pathetically written. There is, of course, nothing new in it ; but 
we are never tired of the well-known and beautiful ballads which 
pad out its pages, and such titles as “The Dowie Dens of 
Yarrow” or “In the Wizard’s Country ” never pall upon the ear. 
The chapter on the gipsy capital, Yetholm, deals with a country 
less written about than the rest of the book, and it contains a 
good deal that is interesting. 

We feel for the artist in the reproduction of his sketches. The 
originals may have been good; but as they appear in the book 
we can say with thanksgiving, that they make the places depicted 
look singularly unattractive. Mr. Eyre Todd succeeds in making 
us feel that autumn is the time to visit “these Border lands,” 
and that they are places to be desired, and yet again we say we 
cannot feel any gratitude for his persuasive eloquence. 


MORE GUIDE-BOOKS. 


F there is not any very remarkable singleton among the later 
guide-books issued during the present season, the number of 
issues and reissues is in itself very respectable, not to say more. 
Holland is becoming more and more a favourite field for short 
holidays from England, and there are several reasons for this— 
the multiplication of good and cheap routes to it, and the curious 
combination of likeness and unlikeness to England itself being, 
perhaps, the chief. Accordingly guides also multiply, and we 
have a new one before us by Greville E. Matheson, entitled 
About Holland (London: Sampson Low & Co.) It has a map 
before the contents, and for frontispiece a really delightful 
vignette of the little Queen of Holland—a camuson charmante, 
as Restif has it—in that Frisian costume which of all others 
suits children and childish faces. The other illustrations through- 
out the book are numerous and good, and the author treats his 
subject as if he both knew it and loved it. He praises other 
writers on this subject generously, quotes (not too freely) from 
them, and gives exact references to them, so that it is easy to 
compile a little Netherlandish library from him in which his own 
volume will well deserve to rest. Let us add, as a mechanical 
but far from unimportant detail, that the book has, what is all 
but indispensable in a guide-book, but is too rarely provided, an 
appendix of blank pages. The advantage of this for jotting down 
trains when starting for a day’s excursion, for noting hotels, for 
all sorts of details—which look ugly if they are written on the 
printed margins, which are certain to disappear if committed to 
loose scraps, and which, in default of this provision, necessitate 
the cumbering of the pocket with a note-book in addition to the 
guide—can hardly be exaggerated. Regarded thus, these details 
do not, as they do in the form of marginalia, disfigure the 
book for future use, but, on the contrary, add a great deal to its 
interest. We would not willingly “solve the fragile phasele” 
with anybody who does not keep his guide-books as memories. 
The latest of the rejuvenated “Murrays” (we have not yet 
quite resigned ourselves to the slight change of coat) are the 
companion Handbooks to Switzerland and to Savoy and Piedmont, 
which, indeed, are not so much companion volumes as Part I. 
and Part II. of the same work, and are thus labelled on the backs, 
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though not on the sides. Few members of the famous series, 
which has now (under the not easily surpassable editorship, as we 
judge from initials, of Mr. Coolidge) reached its eighteenth 
edition, are better ; perhaps none is better known. Certainly none 
better exhibits the results of constant revision, and of the provision 
of every detail in the way of assistance by maps and plans— 
coloured and uncoloured—that decades of practice and com- 
petition have suggested, The plans of towns, in especial, are a 
joy to see. 

The comparison between these volumes and their, in a manner, 
child, but certainly rival, the fifteenth edition of Baedeker’s 
Switzerland (London: Dulau) may be in some ways odorous, but 
it is decidedly interesting. It is not, however, necessary here 
to enter into the details of it, which should be pretty generally 
known. It would be a hard task to say in which of the two 
is the most or the best-arranged matter. It may be “ insular,” 
but we like the type and also the general features of the carto- 
graphy better as they are presented in Murray. For extreme 
minuteness and multifariousness of information the palm must, 
perhaps, go to Murray’s rival. For our parts we should basely 
recommend both. It is thawmaston hoson a man may be amused 
as well as profited by taking two guides or sets of guides with 
him and comparing them in those spare moments of holiday- 
making when the mind is tender and semi-idiotic—rebel to 
all violent exertion, but delighting in futilities and puerilities. 
We have known a man at such times spend a positively 
delectable evening with nothing to occupy his mind but his 
pipe and a bundle of hotel bills, from which he endeavoured 
to work out a common factor for the values of bread and cheese 
and beef and beer at different inns in the same county. And 
the two guides will give more solid advantages than this. 


There is a special interest in the ninth edition of Jenkinson’s 
well-known Guide to the English Lake District (Stanford), inas- 
much as it has been revised since the author’s death by Mr. 
Rawnsley, of Crosthwaite, and Mr, Bakewell, of Keswick. Mr. 
Jenkinson, to whom generous justice has been done by his rival, 
and in some sort pupil, Mr. Baddeley, was in a way the pioneer 
of a new kind of guide-book in England, We do not know, or 
at any rate we do not remember, in what year appeared the first 
edition of this Guide, which its author followed up with others 
on similar principles to Wales, to the Isle of Wight, and so forth, 
But up to the Jenkinsonian time the pedestrian, who, it cannot be 
too often repeated, is the unit and integer of travelling—if not the 
only person who deserves to be called a traveller—had been com- 
paratively neglected. Comparatively we say, for “ Murray” 
even in its earlier forms had in a lordly way taken him under its 
wing, and other guides had permitted him to exist. But various 
things, among them the discovery of Norway, the invention 
of Alpining, the works of the late Mr. Walter White, Xc., set the 
pedestrian in his proper place. (From this we fear he is being 
temporarily ousted by the cyclist, but “they'll soon be tired of 
that,” as was once said on another occasion. Mr. Jenkinson 
addressed himself to the new taste. A resident in the Lake 
Country, he knew every inch of it, wrote of each inch after he had 
traversed it, corrected his writing over and over again with fresh 
experience. Merely as a writer, or as an wsthetic critic, his skill 
was not very great. But it hath been whispered of the enemy 
and can be but faintly contradicted by the friend that the writer 
and the esthetic critic are uncommonly bad guides. They are 
apt to let their art, as the Honourable Mr. Lawless says, “ Take 
the bit in its jaws and without any pause, Bolt away with them 
like bricks.” And this is not convenient when a man stops and 
opens his guide on a fell side in a threatening evening some miles 
away from his inn. Mr. Jenkinson, except in the barometrical 
and orographical sense, never “ got into altitudes,” and was 
always trustworthy, 


Another new edition carefully revised, but this time fortunately 
by the author, is the sixth of Mr. Loftie’s Tourist Guide Round 
About London (Stanford). Here in some 140 pages with a full 
and excellent index of a dozen more, may be found a remarkably 
complete handbook in outline (for the space, of course, admits of 
no more) to the innumerable objects of interest which lie in a 
ring eight miles thick, the inner circumference of which is the 
cab radius from Charing Cross, while the outer is a twelve-mile 
circle therefrom, Sadly as this region has been encroached upon 
by the “residential district”—that inferno which we all inhabit 
and curse—woeful as are the changes which its monuments have 
undergone, and frequent as have been the mutations of the great 
families who have possessed its principal properties, Mr. Loftie is 
certainly not excessive in saying that it is “in many respects the 
most interesting part of England.” And he might have said that 
even if he had not, as he has, indulged himself in the harmless 
license of making excursions beyond his strict limits te Hatfield, 


Knole, St. Albans, and Windsor. Syon, where the exiled lion of 
the Percies looks down on many memories; Eltham of the 
deserted palace ; “Strawberry” ; Barnes of the duels; Barnet of 
the battle; Brentford of the two kings, the shabby houses, and 
the charming neighbourhood; Osterley; Kew; the shadow of 
Canons, and the older Theobalds, the substance of Fulham and 
Addington, of Charlton and Ham; Greenwich and Hampton 
Court, Dulwich and Richmond, aJl find their proper celebration 
here. Indeed, the interests of the district are, as might be ex- 
pected, social and historic, rather than purely picturesque, though 
the Thames takes care that there shall be no lack even of that. 
It is an extremely human district is this; and if Margaret of 
Navarre’s fancy of dead hearts beating underground be true, it is 
odd that there are not more earthquakes in Middlesex. 

The Tourist’s Atlas-Guide to the Continent of Europe, by K. G. 
Bartholomew (London : Philip), is a book to possess and to refer 
to rather than to read continuously, but one which will be of 
remarkable interest and use to its possessors. It consists of 168 
pages, or half that number of leaves, of plate-paper impressed with 
one of the most various and remarkable collections of maps, plans, 
and diagrams that we have ever examined. We start with 
routes to the Continent ; then comes a set of maps of the different 
countries with page plates of the chief towns interspersed, and on 
the back of these succinct tables of information about stations, 
hotels, theatres, and the like. “Environ” and “ district” maps 
are not forgotten, and so minute is the distribution that there is 
even a separate plate for the Faroe Islands. In fact, the thing is 
really what it calls itself, an “ atlas-guide” to the Continent, in 
the compass of an ordinary volume of Murray; and a very re- 
markable achievement it is. 

The ingenious and calculated splendour with which the great 
steamship lines advertise their business is well known, and it is 
not surprising that the Cunard Company has taken the occasion 
of the starting in life of its famous pair of twins, the Campania 
and Lucania, to issue a new guide, plentifully illustrated with 
contrasted illustrations of their forerunners back to the modest 
Britannia of 1840. One of the most noteworthy things about 
the book is an appendix of beautifully traced and linen-mounted 
charts, diagrams, &c. 

We have before us an extremely well-executed set mounted in 
the form of a pocket volume of Charts of the Isle of Wight and 
Solent ; Tides from the Bill of Portland to the Owers, by T. B. C. 
West and F, Howard Collins (London : Potter). 

Toa large number of other guides we can give but briefer 
mention, with the general warranty that few of them will be 
found to fall short of a reasonable standard of merit. Up and 
Down the Thames (London: Hodder) is an album-guide issued 
by the Victoria Steamboat Association describing the river from 
Hampton Court to the sea, not without illustrations. The same 
Association also issues an Official Guide covering much the 
same ground, but cheaper, and published by Boot and Carpenter. 
The same publishers issue a cheap general Holiday Guide, which 
contains not only a list of watering-places and hotels thereat, 
but (which is rare and more useful still) lists of apartments 
at most of them. Still from Messrs. Boot comes a District 
Guide to London, with the District Company’s well-known 
map cut into convenient sections, and a very well-arranged and 
liberal amount of letterpress included. 

The great Orell-Fiissli collection of Illustrated Europe (Zurich) 
has issued guides to Spiez and the Kanderthal and to the Bernese 
Oberland generally. Messrs. Jarrold, of Norwich, send out once 
more their well-known handbooks to Felixstowe, Great Yarmouth, 
Southwold, and the Rivers and Broads of Norfolk, Mr. Christopher 
Davies's little book being now, we see, in its twenty-third edition. 
Three more numbers of the newer series of Barrett’s Guides to 
the Eastern Counties have been issued, and deal respectively with 
Colchester and Lexden, Caister Castle, and Yarmouth and Caister. 
The “ bits ” of illustration in this series dealing with architectural 
detail are remarkably good, 

In a final group we have to mention the new departure of the 
Mazawattee Tea Company’s Guide to the Summer Resorts of 
Great Britain, in visiting which a careful householder will, of 
course, not forget to provide himself with so necessary an 
article as tea; a brief Cunard Passenger Log-Book on the same 
lines as the larger guide above referred to, but not a mere extract 
or miniature of it; Summer Tours and Cruises Abroad, issued by 
the Association for the Promotion of Foreign Travel; Messrs, 
Johnston’s excellent Guide Map of Scotland for Tourists, and the 
Third Year of America Abroad, by Frank C. Higgins (London : 
Forster, Groom, & Co.), a very ingenious boiling down of all 
sorts of information and advertisement. 
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MILITARY BOOKS.* 


ENERAL MONTAGUE'S little work is intended to assist 
beginners in military topography “to overcome the diffi- 

culty they constantly meet with on finding that the study of a 
most practical and out-of-doors subject is conducted at a table in 
a class-room.” With this end in view numerous problems are 
furnished, while their solutions are to be found worked out at 
the end of the book. We are given, in fact, a mere collection of 
examples, such as are set in current examination papers, and by 
working through these exercises, if a pupil have an intelligent 
instructor at his elbow, no doubt he will be able to cope success- 
fully with most of the questions he is likely to have to face when 
put on his trial either for promotion or for the Staff College. 1t 
strikes us, however, that General Montague has drawn up & 
somewhat misleading title-page. “Military Topography, illus- 
trated by Practical Examples of a Practical Subject,” to quote it 
in full, raises hopes of a treatise in which theoretical principles 
are first laid down and then driven home by their application to 
some definite issue. But all we here get in the way of theoretical 
instruction is some three short pages, which touch only incidentally 
and very lightly on the matter. The student must seek instruc- 
tion and informatiun elsewhere. When he has obtained them, and 
has mastered the rudiments of the subject, he may with advan- 
tage test his knowledge in puzzling over the conundrums 
which are here placed at his disposal. But long ere he has found 
the correct answers to their portentous array, he will be anxious 
to try his hand at contouring in the field, and unless he is a 
singularly dull youth he will be quite fit and ready to do so. 
There ‘is no necessity either to teach military topography in a 
class-room. Formerly, we are well aware, it was the custom to 
make students spend hours at their desks, wearying themselves 
over highly-finished drawings, and evolving unnatural islands and 
abnormal hills from such data as we have now so lavishly supplied. 
Of late years, however, methods more in accordance with common- 
sense have come into fashion, and during his very first term at 
Woolwich or Sandhurst a cadet is taken out of doors and taught 
to meet the realities of surveying on the ground itself. As long 
as a sketch of a piece of country is accurate and intelligible, and 
contains all the information which is needed for military opera- 
tions, it is sufficiently “finished” for all practical purposes, 
although it may not be embellished with printing or hachures 
arrived at by hours of incessant labour. A boy will more readily 
appreciate the meaning of those mysterious contours which are 
always eluding him, if he is taught to find them by pacing on the 
slopes himself, than he will by solving endless problems. He will 
do so best of all when facilities exist for pegging them out on the 
ground itself and he can actually see them in their proper places. 
It is only at some of our military colleges, however, that it is pos- 
sible to work in this most realistic fashion ; but at all of them 
practical work in the field is now vigorously encouraged, and, an 
ounce of practice being still worth a pound of precept, with the best 
results. General Montague is, therefore, to some extent flogging a 
dead horse when he points to the perplexities which hamper begin- 
ners in the “ theoretical or indoor study of military topography.” 
Moreover, he would apparently encourage that most obnoxious 
system when he is at the pains to furnish such a quantity of grist 
for the mill as he has done. But although we donot consider so much 
paper work as would be involved in his system necessary to make 
men skilful sketchers, and valuable in reconnaissance, we do believe 
that the examples he has given will be of great service for “ex- 
amination purposes.” The irony of fate has determined that, in 
spite of all the talk as to making our officers practical soldiers 
and the army a profession, it is becoming daily more tied down 
by pedantic rules and formule. If a man wishes to enter the 
Statf College, and so, perhaps, gain a footing on the ladder which 
leads to success, he must not stay doing his duty with his regi- 
ment. No! he must, if he be rich enough, cram at some famous 
London tutor’s; he must be able to do a good “ paper”; he 
must, in short, have opportunity and money, and stick to his 
books. Without these, unless he have immense good fortune or 
interest at his back, no amount of soldierly qualities will gain 
him admission to the sacred “staff.” It is all a matter of 
“cram,” and, if the best-crammed officers are the best, no doubt 
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we get them. As far as military topography goes, those who 
plod steadily through the pages before us will, we venture to 
say, be very well crammed indeed, and we confidently, therefore, 
commend the work to those who have any intention of endeavour- 
ing to satisfy the examiners. For the boy or man, however, who 
innocently aims at merely understanding the practical part of 
his profession thoroughly, our author’s problems are unsuitable. 
Those already tolerably proficient will not require so many, and 
the beginners will fd, unless they have a good coach at their 
elbow, that the majority are too intricate and involved for their 
powers, and that they will waste hours poring over their book 
which would be more usefully turned to account with a clino- 
meter in the country. 

The few hints which General Montague lets fall in his intro- 
duction are, however, practical, and the outcome of prolonged 
experience. We entirely sympathize with what he has to say as 
to the pitfalls brought about by the “normal” system of vertical 
intervals, and the method he advocates for smoothing the pupil's 
inevitable difficulty is, no doubt, an excellent one. The only ob- 
jection we have to make is, that there are so few of them, 

Mr. Gordon’s publications are so well known, and have so often 
found notice in these columns, that it is unnecessary for us long 
to dwell on the two, with so strong a family likeness to their 
predecessors, which lie before us. The frequent and bewilder- 
ing changes in drill which the last few years have seen have, we 
presume, called forth such publications, If not, it is difficult to 
see why, in an age which prides itself on having atolished the 
involved evolutions of our fathers, and on having reduced drill to 
the strictest limits which active service demands, they should 
find favour to such an extent as warrants the issue of a ninth 
edition. If the movements of a battalion or a company can 
really be made so simple as we are assured modern tactics demand 
them to be, why do people require manuals which, as these do, 
profess to make their drill easy? Perhaps, however, we may 
have now arrived at something approaching finality, and shall 
cease to encounter new drill-books, “ provisional” or otherwise, 
annually. The great obstacle, Mr. Gordon tells us, which 
hampers beginners in the art of war is the difficulty they ex- 
perience in grasping the difference between column and line, 
Possibly this may have been due to the futile and slipshod 
definitions which prefaced the manuals which preceded our 
latest one. Mr. Gordon found, however, that by making the 
four sections represent four companies, and manceuvring them as 
a miniature battalion, he succeeded most easily in driving the re- 
quired knowledge into his pupils’ heads. Indeed, he tells us, 
with more enthusiasm than grammar, that “it was astonishing 
the rapidity with which they mastered what had before appeared 
to them a mystery.” Where the work before us mainly differs 
from the official manual, and where we have no doubt it chiefly 
commends itself to young soldiers, is in the fact that all explana- 
tions for the comprehension and execution of the several move- 
ments are given in it with the description of the evolution under 
notice. A man can see at a glance the part to be played by each 
individual concerned. In the official work, the student is 
referred, for the details of larger evolutions, back to some earlier 
section, and the process of looking for information to another 
part of the book is, no doubt, often a confusing if not a perplex- 
ing effort, In the little book before us, a man will find exactly 
what he wants to know all in one place, and will appreciate the 
advantage he thus gains. The language is clear and simple, as 
far as instruction goes, and we feel sure, as indeed the popularity 
of these books has proved, that they will be found eminently 
useful by those for whom they are intended. We must add, 
however, that in the preface to both his manuals Mr. Gordon 
indulges in expressions which might be modified when he issues 
his next edition. He tells us that “the illustrations will be 
found to add life to the pages, and impart information with a 
clearness and point which words would fail to accomplish.” It 
will hardly be anticipated after this that Mr. Gordon's pictorial 
efforts are confined to the usual diagrams which are to be found 
in similar publications. Words certainly fail to add life to such 
pages, and we are inclined to think that even Gustave Doré him- 
self would have despaired of attempting a task which our author 
says he has achieved by means of a few straight lines. 

The little vocabularies which are compiled, we believe, in the 
establishment presided over by the well-known and popular mili- 
tary tutor, Dr. Miller Maguire, are another outcome of the ten- 
dency which military education has of late years assumed. 
Officers study languages for the Staff College examinations, and 
also to gain the certificates which are now issued annually to 
those who can establish their proficiency before examiners. 
Where officers, or even would-be officers, are concerned, there is 
a natural tendency for the examiners to select military writings 
for translation, and it is important, therefore, that candidates 
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should be particularly well up in all terms relating to the art of 
war. Dr. Maguire, to whose capacity many an officer owes his 
commission and many a cocked-hat his appointment, has accord- 
ingly had lists of words compiled by his instructors, in which the 
most usual military phrases are to be found in various languages, 
He tells us that he and his instructors have long felt the want 
of some short and simple dictionaries of military words, and 
that the result of drawing up the lists which are now given 
to the public has been extremely satisfactory. We can per- 
fectly well believe that this is so. The vocabulary of war is 
comparatively small, and the same words are found recurring 
again and again in all military works. The ordinary reader, 
however well he may understand the language in a general 
way, may often be floored by some semi-technical word for 
which he has not been prepared, whereas if he masters these 
little vocabularies, he is not likely to be caught out. In the 
preface to the third Dr. Maguire tells us that they do not pretend 
to be exhaustive. Doubtless his great experience with candi- 
dates has taught him unerringly what is required, but a casual 
glance through them seems to show a few deficiencies, which we 
feel sure might with advantage be made good. Perhaps “ maga- 
zine rifle” has hardly yet pushed its way into standard werks, 
but surely even a very limited military vocabulary should now- 
adays supply the student with an equivalent for a term concerning 
which we hear so much, and are likely to hear more. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS—CLASSICAL.* 


HE title of Messrs. Nixon and Smith's book sufficiently ex- 
plains its purpose. It essays to do for Latin verse composi- 

tion what Mr. Sargent’s well-known Materials and Models, and, 
unless we are mistaken, an earlier work of Mr. Nixon’s own, do 
for prose. Of course the most essential qualification for success 
in a work of the kind is a wide knowledge of the literature of 
both languages, and this the authors undoubtedly possess, as well 


* Parallel Verse Extracts for Translation into Latin and English; with 

Special Prefaces on Idioms and Metres. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., Fellow of 

g's College, Cambridge, and E. H. C. Smith, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Latin Verse Composition for the Use of Middle and Upper Forms of 
Schools. By the Rev. F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 

Advanced Manual of Latin Prose Composition, By B. D. Turner, M.A., 
i Master at Sherborne School. London: Rivington, Percival, 


Ediscenda: Passages for Repetition. Arranged for the Classical Forms of 
Public Schools, by on Wood, D.D., Headmaster of Tonbridge School. 
London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 

The Fourth Book of Virgil's Eneid for Repetition, With an English 
Version, by J. Sargeaunt, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster. West- 
minster: printed for the School. 

Herodotus, VIII. With Introduction and Notes by E. S. Shuckburgh. 
M.A., formerly Master at Etom. Cambridge: University Press, 

Catullus. Edited by Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Rich Professor of Latin 
in Wesleyan University. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn & Co. 

Lutropius. Books 1. and II. With Map, Notes,and Vocabulary, by 
Watson Caldecott, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. Edited by H. R. Heatley, M.A. 
London : Kivington, Percival, & Co. 

Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, after the latest and best 
Authorities. By W. J. Hickie, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Tutorial History of Rome to 14 av. By A. H. Alleroft, M.A., 
Oxford, and W. F. Masom, M.A. London. London: W. B. Clive & Co. 

The City-State of the Greeks and Romans: a Survey Introductory to 
the Study of Ancient History. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A., Fellow and 
Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Herodotus, Books V. and V1., Terpsichore and Erato, Edited, with 
Notes and Appendices, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Plutarch's Life of Demosthenes. With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, 
Edited for the Svndics of the University Press by the Rev. Hubert A. 
Holden, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press. 

Two Satires of Juvenal. With Notes by Philip Nash, M.A., Professor of 
the Latin Language and Literature in Hobart College. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. The Greek Text, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. Edited by H. R. Heatley, M.A., Beaudesert Park School, 
Henley in Arden. London: Rivington & Percival. 

Ciceronis Laelius, sive de Amicitia. With Introduction and Notes by 
St. George Stock, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon 


Livy, Book 1V. With Notes by J. Prendeville, of the University of 
Dublin. Re-edited, with Revised Text, by J. H. Freese, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & 


Co. 

The of Homer, Book IX. Virgil's ZEneid, Book I. Livy, 
Book with Translation, by T. Peppin, late Scholar of 
Keble College, Oxford. Classical Translation Library. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 

Heinrich Kiepert’s Atlas Eleventh edition, improved, cor- 
rected, and enlarged, with List of Names, London: Williams & Norgate. 


as a very just appreciation of subtle resemblances that do not ap- 
pear on the surface—resemblances of thought rather than of form— 
which, therefore, afford to the student more valuable and sugges- 
tive teaching than obvious likeness of style. We notice, too, 
that passages closely resembling each other, such as Ovid's and 
Moore’s Cephalus and Procris, Ovid's lines on the Lover's Leap, 
and Pope’s imitation, come early in the book, and those which are 
less close later on. Not the least valuable part of the book is the 
introductory chapter on idioms and metres, which carries a good 
deal further the sort of help generally given to boys in more 
elementary Latin verse books, such as Mr. Morris's, mentioned 
above. Much of the information here given is in a rather con- 
densed form ; but a composition master who should take it as a 
series of texts for lectures would undoubtedly find a very rapid 
advance in the standard of his form’s Latin verse. We thank 
the authors for one remark in the preface, which insists on 
the importance of rendering the Latin passage into poetical prose 
or verse. We should be inclined to move an amendment to the 
effect that the words poetical prose or be omitted from the clause. 
With a little aid from the English parallel passage sixth-form. 
boys—at least such of them as have any taste for verse—ought to 
be able to turn out respectable renderings of many of the originals, 
and the insight which such an exercise would give them into the 
technique of the passage translated would beof excellent effect upon 
their subsequent Latin version of the English. 


Mr. Morris’s book should be found useful for boys who no 
longer need a complete paraplirase of the poem which they have 
to turn into Latin verse, though they are hardly able to tackle 
an English passage quite suo Marte. Mr. Morris's passages are 
suitable and not hackneyed, and we are glad to observe that his 
notes and suggestions seem to aim rather at the production of 
the kind of version which a cleverish boy might fairly be ex- 
pected to achieve than at the more scholarly and poetical 
rendering which his master would attempt if he were doing the 
thing for his own amusement. We have seen books on Latin 
verse whose value as schoolbooks was quite destroyed by the 
fact that they aimed too high, so that the boy either failed 
altogether, or if by much labour he produced a respectable 
version, it was one which he could not himself appreciate—a 
point in the teaching of composition which we fancy is too often 
overlooked. The usual introductory hints, though brief, are of a 
good deal more than the usual excellence, both in matter, and 
still more in manner, 

Mr. Turner's book on Latin Prose is intended for the highest 
forms in public schools. The passages for translation are divided 
into three parts ; those in Part I. are mostly easy in themselves 
and are followed by plentiful suggestions for idiomatic rendering. 
These should be found useful in fifth forms. In Part II. the 
passages are longer and harder, and less help is given, while in 
the last part there are no notes at all. Each part is further sub- 
divided according to the character of the pieces, narrative, 
oratorical, and so on. ‘The passages are well chosen, and the 
difficulty seems to us to be duly progressive ; moreover, there is 
plenty of material—no less than three hundred and fifty passages 
—to carry most boys through their school career. There is a 
gocd introductory chapter on syntax, containing rules and ex- 
amples for the different varieties of compound sentence, and this 
is {ollowed by nearly eighty pages of excellent “ Notes on Style,” 
which form the most important feature of the book. They are 
full of sound scholarship and suggestive teaching, quite clear 
en».gh to be valuable to the unaided intelligence of a clever boy, 
but still more useful as affording subject matter for oral teach- 
ing. All teachers of composition who have not read any of the 
German books on the teaching of Latin style will be the better 
fora careful study of Mr. Turner's “ Notes.” The Latin period 
is excellently treated, and especially valuable are the remarks 
and examples on the order in which the component parts of the 
period should be placed in different circumstances. Here and 
there we find things which would be better for clearer and 
simpler statement. For instance, “Contrasted expressions are 
equalized in form and extent” (p. 80) is just one of those 
sentences which are tolerably clear to those who already under 
stand the subject, but absolutely unmeaning to schoolboys, even 
cleverish schoolboys. Also we think that Mr. Hardy would 
have done more wisely not to place before boys as a model for 
imitation such a sentence as “ Nos beatam vitam non depulsione 
mali sed adeptione boni judicemus.” Boys are already too apt 
to use or to coin abstract nouns in -io, and it would be surely 
better to point out how such nouns may be avoided in Latin by 
the use of participles than to lure them into dangerous paths, 
But there is so very much in Mr. Turner's work to be thankful 
for that one or two small points such as these are of slight im- 
portance. We joyfully welcome a book which will enable boys 
who have been introduced to Latin prose composition by such a 
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work as Dr. Bradley’s revision of Arnold to advance under in- 
telligent guidance in the path which they have entered. 

Dr. Wood's selection of passages for repetition is contained in 
&@ pretty and handy little volume, very nicely printed ; it includes 
prose as well as verse, the passages are so arranged that those 
suitable for lower forms are kept apart from those intended for 
older boys, there are no notes, and every piece is worth learning 
‘by heart. This is a strong list of good points, and though we 
amiss some favourite pieces of our own, as every competent reader 
‘must in any selection not made by himself, there is no doubt that 
‘the book is with some reservations a good one. It is divided into 
eight parts, of which the first two contain nothing but Ovid, the 
third and fourth nothing but Horace. Part V. is more mixed, 
and Greek passages—all from Euripides—occur for the first 
‘time. Part VI. consists entirely of Virgil, Part VII. of 
Sophocles and Livy, while the last part is taken mainly from 
“Thucydides, with two or three passages from Herodotus, and 
<one each from Plato and Demosthenes. We do not object to 
the entire omission of Homer; any book of the Iliad or Odyssey 
which is being read in form will furnish passages in plenty. 
But why no Catullus? and, above all, why no Aischylus ? 
Wot to mention the Trilogy, what finer passages could be found 
‘or repetition than the Soliloquy of Prometheus and certain 
qassages of the Perse which will occur to every one? The 
selections from Livy are too much alike. Of course 
from speeches are the most suitable of all kinds of prose for 
‘recitation; but, of the twenty and more passages chosen by 
Dr. Wood, all but two or three are taken from speeches, and 
there is not a single example of Livy’s remarkable power of de- 
scription, of which specimens without number rush into one’s 
amind—the entry of the Gauls into Rome, the description of the 
Caudine forks, the battle of Lake Trasimene, and countless more. 

Again, of Sophocles Dr. Wood gives some four hundred lines of 
‘the Ajax, and about one hundred of Philoctetes, nothing from any 
other play, which looks as though this part of the selection had 
been rather hastily made. Surely an important feature in a 
«selection is variety, and this feature is somewhat lacking in part 
of Dr. Wood's otherwise excellent little volume. 

Mr. Sargeaunt has translated the Fourth Book of Virgil into 
English prose. The translation is printed beneath the Latin 
‘text, and the volume is intended for use as a repetition book at 
‘Westminster School. The translation is not literal enough to 
-enable fourth-form boys to dispense with the use of grammar and 
‘dictionary, and it is by no means ill done, though the English 
there and there savours somewhat of Wardour Street. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s edition of the Eighth Book of Herodotus 
presents no features of novelty. The notes are sound and helpful 
-on points of history and scholarship, and, as notes go nowadays, 
‘they are not excessive in length. There is an historical and 
geographical index and the now usual appendix on the Ionic 
dialect, giving the chief deviations of Herodotus from the forms 
of Attic prose. The introduction tells all that is necessary of 
the history of the period, and contains a translation of the speech 
of the Persian messenger in the Perse of A°schylus which is 
aseful for purposes of comparison. There are a few notes on the 
‘text, and altogether the book is a good and useful edition to 
place in the hands of a sixth form, though we like not t. see 
‘Corinth spelt with a KX. 

Mr. Merrill's edition of Catullus does not need any lengthy 
notice. It forms part of a series intended for use in Amcrican 
colleges, and, like a good many other volumes of the series, it 
contains rather long-winded notes explaining a good deal that is 
sufficiently obvious without explanation. There is an introduc- 
‘tion dealing with the Life of Catullus, at a length which is out of 
all proportion to our scanty knowledge of the facts, and a critical 
appendix. The work is carefully done; we have looked through 
the notes without finding any blunders, also without discovering 
anything to stir up jealousy in the breast of Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Caldecott has furnished the first two books of Eutropius 
~with a vocabulary and short notes, suited to the needs of young 


Mr. Heatley’s edition of St. Luke's Gospel is intended for 
school use. The notes are short, but even so a good many of 
them are needless, Parts of the narrative peculiar to St. Luke 
are pointed out, and references explained; but we can find no- 
‘thing in the Commentary that would not be as well, or better, 
left to the master to explain in the course of the lesson, and what 
tis the use of a note like this ?—“ Jewish children, like our own, 
apparently imitated weddings and funerals in their games.” 

Mr. Hickie’s Lexicon is, so far as we have tested it, good and 
‘accurate, and it may be useful, if only as an index, to students 
of the language of the New Testament. 

_ We wish Messrs. Allcroft and Masom had chosen a less un- 
promising title for their book, which is on the whole a very good 


piece of work. It is written mainly, we presume, with a view 
to those examinations for which the “Correspondence College” 
undertakes to prepare candidates, but it is far from being a 
mere cram-book, It lays no claim to originality, and we 
gather from the preface that it has been compiled from modern 
sources without much reference to original authorities. But 
it is well and clearly written, and on points of constitu- 
tional history it contains much information which would be 
sought in vain in many fer more pretentious works. Such 
matters as the civitas sine suffragio, the position of the socii, 
the status of the different colonies, are fully explained, and 
the long struggle which ended in the establishment of the 
empire is very well related. With regard to the early period 
previous to the capture of Rome by the Gauls, the authors have 
hit upon the plan, which seems to us a good one for their 
purpose, of relating events as now understood in the light of 
modern criticism, and appending the traditional version as given 
by Livy. Historians of the scientific order are apt to forget that 
we need early Roman history quite as much for the purpose of 
explaining subsequent Latin literature as of arriving at the exact 
historical facts, supposing these to be attainable, and the method 
here adopted seems admirably chosen for the needs of those who 
probably will not read more than a few books of Livy, and to 
whom the ignoring of the legends would mean that they might 
at any moment be thrown out by some reference in Cicero, for 
instance, to the traditions most cherished by Romans of his day. 
The first chapter, on the peoples of Italy, contains a convenient 
summary of the results of modern research. There are one or 
two useful maps—there might be more with advantage; but 
there is no index, which we should think would be a useful 
addition to the book when it comes to be reprinted. 


Mr. Fowler's City-State of the Greeks and Romans should 
be found very useful by men reading for “Greats,” and, in- 
deed, by any students of ancient history. It gives the origin of 
the City-State, the rise of various forms of government, their 
leading characteristics, their strength and weakness, and the 
causes of their decay. A particularly useful chapter is that on 
the “ Genesis of the City-State,” and its growth out of the village 
community. Mr. Fowler here uses with excellent effect the 
results of recent research into primitive and prehistoric customs, 
and shows with great skill how such customs survived in historic 
times. Athens and Rome are naturally taken as the chief ex- 
amples of the development of the City-State, and the fifth and 
eighth chapters—on “ The Realization of Democracy” and “ The 
Perfection of Oligarchy ”—are, perhaps, the most interesting in 
the book. We cannot help feeling that Mr. Fowler takes too 
admiring a view of the democracy of Athens, though he states 
its weakness and its defects fully and candidly. But surely the 
question of permanence is an important point in estimating the 
value of this or that form of government, and Athens is almost 
as conspicuous for the brevity of her prime and the rapidity of 
her degeneration as she is for the brilliancy of her achievements 
during the short period of her glory. And Mr. Fowler him- 
eelf admits as fully as can be desired (p. 181) how very much 
of her success in literature and art was due to her imperial 
position. Mr. Fowler's treatment of Roman history we can 
praise without reserve. In his preface he gives a caution, 
not unneeded in these days, against regarding his book “asa 
means of saving time and trouble in more elaborate studies.” 
But it is just what is wanted to enable an undergraduate of some 
ability, rather bewildered by a first reading of his historical 
books, to bring his knowledge together and form a clear idea of 
what it all means. The book is well written; and if, as Mr. 
Fowler seems to fear, the chapt ers betray their origin as lectures, 
they are none the worse for that, which is more than can gene- 
rally be said for lectures when printed. We, at any rate, have 
found them very pleasant reading. 

Mr. Abbott’s volume of Herodotus is another “ Honour 
Greats” book—that is, it is written for the student of history 
rather than of scholarship. Not that grammatical points are 
passed over, but they are beside the main object of the work. 
The book is worthy of Mr. Abbott’s reputation, both as a classical 
editor and as a college tutor. The historical notes could only 
have been written by one who has all the authorities at his 
finger-tips, and the information, full as it is, is given with 
due regard to brevity. The most important feature of the 
work, to our mind, is the valuable Appendix to each of the 
two books, containing altogether some twenty excursuses on 
various questions of historical interest arising out of the text. 
In the space of two pages we have all that is really known 
about the four tribes existing at Athens; another excursus gives 
extracts from Nicolaus of Damascus upon the tyrants of Corinth. 
There is also an interesting little essay on the connexion of 
Greece and Egypt in early times, and a collection of the various 
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passages of ancient authors bearing on the battle of Marathon. 
The work is singularly complete, and candidates for honours will 
eagerly await the fulfilment of the promise, or rather hope, con- 
veyed in the preface, that Mr. Abbott will edit the whole of 
Herodotus on a similar plan. The only hesitation which those 
who are candidates no longer can feel about the matter will be 
due to a doubt whether the ways of undergraduates are not 
being made a little too smooth for them by this and similar works. 
It should be added that the notes are placed at the foot of the 
page, which, seeing that the book is not intended for school use, 
is the proper place for them. 

We have often before expressed admiration for the fine scholar- 
ship and encyclopedic knowledge which Dr. Holden brings to 
bear upon his editions of Plutarch’s Lives, and the present volume 
in no respect falls short of his previous performances. But our 
admiration is not inconsistent with a belief that the work would 
be more practically useful if Dr. Holden could make up his mind 
to appeal to a more limited audience. Some of the present notes 
can be useful only to those, if any there be, who use Plutarch as 
a sort of glorified delectus ; others only to advanced scholars who 
are making a special study of Plutarch’s Greek; while, with 
regard to subject-matter, Dr. Holden at one moment goes into 
minute points of history and topography, and at another tells us 
who Aristides and Epaminondas were, or gravely informs us 
that “the dolphin, strong as he is in the water, is helpless 
ashore.” Some two hundred pages of introduction, notes, and so 
forth, to thirty-six pages of text, are the result of this attempt to 
edit for the world at large, and it is to be regretted that Dr. 
Holden will not confine himself within reasonable bounds, and so 
make the fruits of his great learning available for ordinary teach- 
ing purposes. The book, as it stands, will scarcely be put into 
the hands of a class by any judicious teacher. 

Mr. Nash’s Commentary on Juvenal’s first and second satires 
resembles Dr. Holden’s work in lengthiness, but in no other 


respect. 

Mr. Heatley's edition of the Greek text of St. Matthew's Gospel 
may be found useful for the lower forms of public schools, His 
notes make no claim to originality, but they are suited to their 
purpose, and there are not too many of them—if, that is to say, 
teachers like to have any at all. There is some quaintness in the 
following note, which is by the editor of the series, not of this 
particular volume. “ The text of Tischendorf was already in print 
when I undertook the general editorship of this work, of which 
the merits are obvious.” There is room for doubt as to the 
editor's meaning, but we incline to the belief that he has not 
succeeded in expressing it. 

Mr. Stock’s edition of the De Amicitia bears marks of being 
rather a labour of love than a piece of work done to order. It is 
hardly so well suited to the needs of schoolboys—by whom, we 
suppose, the dialogue is most read—as Mr. Sidgwick’s, and we 
gather that it is not intended for their use so much as for that of 
older readers. The notes contain much comment on the philo- 
sophical questions involved in the subject, which are treated with 
abundant knowledge and sound judgment, while the notes on 
points of scholarship show that Mr. Stock knows his Cicero well. 
The introduction contains some interesting matter, and, seeing 
that this is hardly a school-book, there is no harm in its being 
rather discursive. 

Mr. Freese has revised Mr. Prendeville’s edition of the fourth 
book of Livy, which, we think, has already been widely used for 
school purposes. We have found in the notes no errors, but some 
superfluities ; still, the commentary is not excessive, as school 
editions nowadays go. 

Mr. Peppin’s three volumes of translation are very respectable 
“cribs.” They possess no great literary merit; but the English 
is tolerably good, and the rendering, so far as we have tested it, 
is accurate. The only error we have noticed is on p. 30 of the 
Homer, where a line of the Greek text has slipped out. The 
English version is printed face to face with the original, so those 
who seek Mr. Peppin’s aid will be free from such unfortunate 
accidents as befel a hapless pass-man of our acquaintance who 
withdrew early from a convivial meeting on the plea of impend- 
ing “Smalls.” He appeared in a friend’s rooms late at night 
very woebegone, and complained that he had wasted a whole 
evening in reading De Amicitia with a De Senectute crib. 

The new edition of Kiepert’s well-known Ancient Atlas, for 
school use, contains various improvements, the chief of which is 
that a map of Central Italy on a very much larger scale is sub- 
stituted for the former map of the southern part of the peninsula. 
Throughout the atlas we find greater accuracy of outline and 
clearness of arrangement, So far as we are aware, no better 
work of the kind exists. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS—ENGLISH.* 


S the stout Manual of Our Mother Tongue, first drawn up 

by the late Mr. Hewitt, and revised, with improvements 

and additions, by Mr. Beach, has reached an eighth edition, it 
must be supposed to have “supplied a want.” We find some 
difficulty in understanding exactly what that want can be. The 
volume appears too large for beginners, and hardly seems qualified: 
to supply the wants of advanced pupils. It is curiously mis- 
cellaneous, made up by putting together things which at first. 
sight do not appear to have any necessary connexion. The un- 
ending title-page, which is far too long to quote bodily, promises,. 
among a long list of other things, “an outline of Anglo-Saxon. 
grammar, hints on behaviour in examination, and a vocabulary 
of interesting etymologies.” This sudden throwing into one- 
another’s company of unconnected things is characteristic of the- 
whole book. There is much scattered useful information in it. 
about matters so remotely connected with our mother tongue as. 


the expulsion of the Moriscoes. It is not surprising to find, as- 


we do-on examination, that this confused way of making up a 


book is kept in countenance by a certain amount of confusion of” 


thought and language in the details. The authors seem even. 
to have a somewhat confused conception of what they mean 
by grammar, Under the head of examples of bad grammar 
we find “He parts his hair in the centre,” which is an ex- 
ample of the wrong use of a word. “ Whether he be the man or 
no, I cannot tell” is, in our opinion, grammatical, “They were 
refused admission to, and forcibly driven from, the castle” is- 
certainly quite grammatical, and is more forcible than the 
“correct” form given here in the answers, which tails off feebly- 
with the word “ it.” “The arrow sped swift to the mark” and 
“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank” are abso-- 
lutely given as examples of bad grammar. The interesting 
etymologies do not stand testing much more successfully than, 
the examples of bad grammar. Commodore is not derived from 
the Portuguese commendadér, a commander (commendador 
is commendator, a word which we have from the Latin in- 
dependently), but from Capitam Mor, or chief captain. “ Port,” 
the wine, is not derived from the Spanish Oporto. “ Assegai” and 
“ Kreal” do not come from African dialects, but are the Spanish 
and Portuguese Azagaya, which is Arabic, and the Duteh pro- 
nunciation of “corral” respectively. We cannot but think that. 
the hints on behaviour in examination, and “complete collection 
of the papers during thirteen years of the London University 
matriculation examination” &c., have done more to bring the 
book to an eighth edition than its grammar or its etymologies. 
The English Language, its History and Grammar, by Mr. W. 
H. Low, is a very different piece of work from Our Mother 
Tongue. It is really an historical grammar of the language, 
modelled, as we suppose we may say, without questioning unduly 
the originality of Mr. Low, on the French grammar of Brachet, 
Mr. Low has not to lament, as the French writer does, the intro-- 
duction of floods of new words in forms which jar with the old, 
consistent, and well-proportioned beauty of the language. The- 
consistency and coherence of vocabulary which were possible in 
French could not be expected in a language with a Teutonic 
grammar and a mainly Romance stock of words, Mr. Low gives. 
a very clear, and, for the purposes of the learner, a very full, 
account of the growth of the English language in the first eight. 


* A Manual cf Our Mother Tongue, By H. Marmaduke Hewitt,. 
M.A., LL.M., and George Beach, M.A., LL.D. London: W. H. Allen 


& Co. 

Oniversii Correspondence College Tutorial Series—The English 
Language, * History and ae By W. H. Low, M.A, Lond. 
Second Edition, London: W. q University Correspondence 
College Press. 

Principles of English ate, with Analysis of Sentences and Exer- 
cises. By W. Wallace Dunlop, M.A. London and Edinburgh: W. & R. 
Chambers, Limited. 

Longmans’ “ Ship” Historical Readers: Stories and Say 
Book 1V. “ From ry a Conquest to the year 1485."’ Book V. * The 
Tudor Period.” By S. R. Gardiner. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

University Correspondence College Tutorial Series—The Intermediate 
Text-Book of English History. Vol. II. Being a 
land, from 1485 to 1603. By C.S. Fearenside, M.A. O 


B. Clive. 
Historical Reader.— Standards V. and VI. Beach, M.A., LL.D. 
With Forty Illustrations by Gunston and other well -known Artists. 
London : W. H. Allen & Co. 
Reader. Part III. A Short Cut to the Long Vowe? 
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Fe nal ‘London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 
and 1893. The School Calendar and Handbook 
Examinations and 1893. With a Preface by F. 
B.A, London: 
—. of Papers set at the Army Preliminary Examination, 
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chapters of his book. The chapters from the ninth to the nine- 
teenth are devoted to grammar proper. The rules and examples 
ave constantly illustrated by comparison with old English (or, as 
our fathers would have preferred to say, Anglo-Saxon) and 
classical forms. There is a short and clear chapter on metre 
which will serve as an introduction to that branch of study. At 
the end Mr. Low gives the “London University Matriculation 
Examination Papers in English Language for four years.” These 
will be useful to the intelligent pupil who sees an examination— 
or, perchance, examinations—looming ahead of him. The book 
may be recommended, not only to parents and ians who 
have to prepare boys and girls for examinations, but to older 
readers who will find in it a clear workmanlike history of the 
English language done on sound principles. 

Mr. Wallace Dunlop's Principles of Grammar is a text-book for 
beginners in which the historical side of the subject is not treated 
atall. The only objection we have to make to it is that it contains 
4 section of “ Examples for Paraphrasing.” The Scotch school- 
master is, we know, fond of this idle practice; but we have never 
been able to understand what good it can do the young mind to 
turn 
To mute and to material thi 
New life revolving summer brings ; 

The genial call dead nature hears, 
And in her glory reappears, 


‘ When summer returns it renews the strength and vigour 
of all outward things in nature; they feel its enlivening 
warmtb, and again put on the brightness of which they have 
been stripped in winter.’ 

is “outward” the equivalent of “ mute and material ” ? 

The “ Ship” Historical Readers are intended to be the Mrs. 
Markham of our days—Mrs. Markham “under improved condi- 
tions.” The conditions are in some respects really improved. 
We note that the illustrations are in Book IV. generally and in 
Book V. nearly always, sensible, being pictures of places or 
reproductions of contemporary drawings. The two volumes 
differ decidedly in quality. Book I1V., “From the Norman 
Conquest to the year 1485,” is written in a much more elabo- 
rately simple style than Book V. Indeed, if one were to say 
that it trenches on the niminy piminy, the criticism would 
not be unfair. Some of the historical criticism it contains is not 
what we would put into the hands of youth with confidence. 
Thus, for example, it is by no means rigidly accurate to say, 
“There was living at that time a good priest, named John Ball, 
who saw that most of the troubles of the poor were due to the 
greed and selfishness of the few.” It is the reverse of the truth 
to say that “in course of time all that John Ball had wanted 
for the people came to pass.” It has not come to pass yet, 
We see no notice of Wycliff, who surely is more worth knowing 
than his disciple Ball. 

Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, who has written Book V. for this series, 
is a scholar, and whether one agrees with him or not, one 
amever has occasion to say that he is silly, or passes over the 
more important for the less. It is, perhaps, because he was 
writing for very young people that Mr. Gardiner does not notice 
the desire of Henry VIII. to possess a legitimate male heir as 
-one of the at least possible reasons for his atrocious behaviour to 
‘Queen Catharine. Nothing can excuse his conduct; but he is 
at least entitled to have it accounted for on rational grounds. 
Now, it is not rational to suppose that he had what may be called 
an absolute wish to marry Anne Boleyn. Mr. Gardiner’s account 
of the suppression of the monasteries is fair; but he might have 
added that the suppression of religious houses, and the turning 
of their endowments to other purposes, was not a new thing in 
Henry’s time. To go further on, we think that Mr. Gardiner 
says too much when he says that Drake had seen the horrors of 
the slave-trade when he sailed with Hawkins, “and he never 
again had anything to do with it.” It is certain that Drake 
made two voyages to the West Indies after the San Juan de 
Ulloa disaster, and before the attack on Nombre de Dios. The 
probability is that they were slave-trading ventures. History is 
told in this series in what is unquestionably the best way for 
young, and not the worst for older, readers—namely, in bio- 
graphies. Henry VIII, Edward, Elizabeth, Drake, Sidney, 
Shakspeare, and Raleigh are Mr. Giardiner’s main figures, and 
it is certain that whoever has a real knowledge of them has gone 
good part of the way towards acquiring a sound understanding of 
the Tudor period. 

Mr. Fearenside begins his preface by saying that this Jnter- 
mediate Text-Book of English History is not designed “ only” 
for “the student who takes up the subject in order to pass a 
moderately stiff examination.” We take these words to be as 
candid an acknowledgment as could be expected “that this is 
¢ram.” As the world goes, it is no reproach, and we feel reasonably 


confident in describing it as good cram. The volume is, to begin 
with, well supplied with maps. There is a particularly useful 
map of Ireland, showing the territories of the tribes and the 
great lordships about 1500. There are other maps showing the 
political and religious divisions of Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the world as it was figured before the great discoveries, 
There are chronological lists of events, lists of great officers who 
served the Tudors, with their dates, tables showing the machinery 
of government, and pedigrees—all things sure to be useful to the 
student who has to pass a moderately stiff examination. As for 
the text, Mr. Fearenside is much too slangy and smart to please 
us, and he is also a great deal too fond of telling his “ student” 
that Carlyle or Mr. Froude or M. Boutmy says this or}the other 
thing, as if their judgments were matters of fact. It is now so 
easy to write a history of a well-known period without making 
gross blunders that Mr. Fearenside had only to exercise ordinary 
care to be fairly accurate. His sentiments seem generally sound, 
and it was perhaps inevitable that we should find other men’s 
opinions pretty frequently on his pages. 

An historical reader on a small scale cannot be expected to give 
transactions in detail. Therefore we do not complain when Mr. 
Beach in his account of the Trafalgar campaign given in his 
Reader words the story so as to make it appear that Nelson won 
the battle immediately on his return from the West Indies in 
pursuit of Villeneuve, and thereby ruined the invasion scheme. 
The invasion scheme broke down when Villeneuve decided 
to make for Cadiz after his action with Calder. The battle of 
Trafalgar came later. But we have a right to complain of 
such an absolutely inaccurate and misleading passage as 
this about Pitt’s management of the Union with Ireland :— 
“With such an assembly as the Irish Parliament it seemed 
to him useless to employ any means but those of bribery and 
corruption. For money they would do anything; without it 
they would do nothing. A million in money and a liberal distri- 
bution of offices and rewards obtained their sanction of all his 
proposals, and the union of Ireland with Great Britain was 
accomplished.” This is third-hand stuff from a bad original, 
which can only mislead. Mr. Beach is “co-author” of Our Mother 
Tongue noticed above. When we find him using the inaccurate 
expression, “sanction of all his proposals,” the views of gram- 
matical accuracy which surprised us in that work become in- 
telligible. The best parts of the book are the quotations of 
verse, which include “ Sir Nicholas at Marston Moor,” the “ Battle 
of Naseby,” and the “ Battle of the Baltic.” The illustrations 
are naught. 

Miss E, L, Young has compiled this last number of The Happy 
Reader on @ very sound principle. It is her opinion that “Those 
who would banish fairy tales and nursery doggerel from the 
schoolroom in favour of the ordinary loose-knit type of modern 
story, mixed with serious instruction, are virtually rejecting the 
most strengthening and stimulating food a child’s mind can 
digest for weak milk and water thickened with sawdust.” Miss 
Young has rightly preferred to make her Reader up from Sinbad 
the Sailor, the Bent Gray Lad, and other sources more nutritive 
than sawdust. We have, however, some doubts about the 
“pictures for painting.” Does that mean colouring them in the 
book? If so, it is a messy practice, neither profitable nor 
legitimately amusing. 

Messrs. Whittaker’s School Calendar has been found so far 
satisfactory by the parents and guardians for whom it was 
designed that it has reached its seventh year of issue. From 
Mr. Storr’s preface it would not appear to be as yet sufficiently 
widely known. There has, it seems, been a want of candidates 
for the scholarships which rural county councillors have offered 
out of that windfall from the Customs and Excise Act 1890 
popularly known as “the whiskey money.” And to think that 
there are enemies of improvement who would prefer to see the 
windfall go to the income-tax payer! But what is to be expected 
from “the only civilized country without an educational 
museum ” ? 

As we are not examining the method of holding examinations, 
a subject on which much might be said, we need do no more 
than call the attention of intending candidates to the Specimens of 
Papers set at the Army Preliminary Examination, 1886-93. 
They will tell the would-be officer more or less what chance he 
has of earning his commission. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS—MUSICAL. 


E have received from Novello, Ewer, & Co. several numbers 

of their “School Songs.” The issue of this series by the 

great classical publishing house is a very interesting fact, mark- 
ing, as it does, the extraordinary development of popular educa- 
tion in music during the last few years. Perhaps the movement 
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is not altogether to be blessed, for one cannot help thinking that 
the astounding rapidity with which street children, even in the 
most distant country places, pick up the latest comic songs, and 
the confident pertinacity with which they yell them from morning 
till night, are due to the careful instruction in vocal accomplish- 
ments imparted in Board schools and similar establishments. If 
that be so, however, it forms an additional reason for welcoming 
Messrs. Novello’s excellent series. A more effective counter- 
poise to the attractions of “ Dysy, Dysy,” and “Oh! Mr. Porter,” 
could not be wished. They are all published with staff notation 
and the tonic sol-fa on the movable Doh system, which is 
another sign of the times. The tonic sol-fa was long regarded 
with contemptuous indifference as little better than a foolish fad, 
except by a few people, who must now be considered as exception- 
ally enlightened. For it is useless arguing with facts, and the 
fact here is that the despised notation has undeniably won for 
itself general recognition among the best judges of musical educa- 
tion, and is actually doing a great work, for which it is proved, by 
right of conquest, to be specially suitable. We are told that 
nearly 3,000,000 children learn to sing by it against 500,000 who 
learn by the staff; and they learn, on the whole, very success- 
fully. At least asa stepping-stone, therefore, and for elementary 
purposes, it has won an undeniable position. 

The songs are issued at a very low price, both singly and in 
books, containing about six each. They are apparently intended 
to present a series of more or less ascending difficulty. ‘Lhe first 
numbers are quite elementary, “easy songs” in unison, by the 
experienced hand of Mr. A. Moffat, who seems to devote himself 
particularly to this werk. Then come duets and two-part songs, 
and amongst the composers appear the names of Reinecke, 
Mende)ssohn, Rubinstein, Schumann, Cowen, Hatton, and so 
forth. We have also sacred songs of a very simple character, no 
doubt to be followed by others selected from the classics. Then 
rudiments of the dramatic are introduced in the shape of “ action 
songs,” which may be given with or without costumes, and are 
accompanied by full directions for performance. The latest 
numbers consist of unaccompanied trios, which already demand 
considerably more skill. The series is under the capable editor- 
ship of Mr. W. G. McNaught, and altogether it is very well done. 
We make no doubt that it will meet with the success it deserves, 
as an important contribution to national education, wortby of the 
famous house from which it emanates. 

In connexion with the foregoing we have to mention the 
School Music Review, also published by Novello. It is a “ monthly 
periodical devoted to the interests of music in schools,” and has 
recently completed the first year of its existence. Conducted on 
the lines of the Musical Times, it contains one or more “school 
songs” every month, together with a modest allowance of com- 
ment on current topics, news, reports, Kc., on subjects connected 
with musical education. The price is only 14d. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS—SCIEN TIFIC,* 


RIGINALITY can hardly be expected or desired in school- 
books on scientific subjects, and all that should be looked 
for as a reason for their production is that they are, in some minor 
details of arrangement and selection, better than at least some 
of their predecessors. We gladly hail, asa distinct advance in 
the most rudimentary science teaching, Mr. Stephen R. Todd's 
Elementary Science. If properly used, it should lay the 
* Elementary Science: a Teachers’ Handbook of a Systematic Course of 
Object-lessons. Standard I. By Stephen R. Todd. ndon and Edin- 
burgh: W. & R. Chambers. 
Text-Book of Domestic Economy (Complete), By F.T. Paul, F.R.C.S. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Longmans’ Text-Books for Indian Schvols—Physics. By J. Cook. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 
Heat, By Professor Mark R. Wright. Adapted for the Science and 
Art Examinations (Advanced), London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Whittaker’s Library of Popular Science.—CGeology. By A. Jukes- 
Browne. London: Whittaker & Co., and Bell & Sons. 
Key and Companion to Higher Arithmetic and Elementary Mensuration, 
By P. Goyen, London; Macmiilan, 
Preliminary Algebra. By R. Wyke Bayliss. London: Blackie. 
Enunciations m Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and Trigonometry. By 
B. P, A. Thomas. London; Macmillan, 
Euclid. Books I-VI. By Daniel Brent. London: Rivington, 
Percival, & Co. 
Capel's Common Sense Euclid. Part 2. London: W. H. Allen. 
Pitt Press Euclid. Books V., Vi, By H. M. Taylor. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 
p forbes! Geometry. By W. J. Johnston, Oxford: at the Clarendon 


A Handbook on the Steam Engine. By Hermann Haeder. Translated 
by H. Powles. London: Crosby Lockwood. 
ng Student’s Chemistry. By R, L. Taylor, London: Sampson Low 


foundation of much definite knowledge in the minds of 
young children, and guide their naturally keen interest in 
observing and commenting on common things. Putty has a 
peculiar fascination in early youth, and it expresses a world of 
practical wisdom to commence the object-lessons with a mass 
of that unctuous adhesive. Then come Clay, a Brick, a 
Slate, and so on, each object thoroughly familiar, and the pro- 
perties and uses of each practically explained. The teacher is 
expected to enlarge upon and vary the lessons; but he has a 
capital guide in this book, and all the manipulative processes are 
simply and clearly explained. We note only one serious mistake ; 
in speaking of “A Rope,” the author says, “the best ropes are 
made of hemp, the fibres (bark) of a plant which grows in many 
places (Manila, South America, New Zealand, East Indies).” This 
is utterly wrong, but it is alone in its iniquity. 

Next in comprehensiveness of the books before us is the 
Text-Book of Domestic Economy (Complete) of Mr. F. T. 
Paul. Health is taken as the first principle of domestic 
economy, and consequently most space is devoted to the means 
of keeping out of the doctor’s hands. The elementary (and 
Bowdlerized) anatomy and physiology of the human body are 
first described with some very effective diagrams printed in 
colour in the text. Then food and drink are discussed, the 
various elements of diet receiving a curt description and some- 
times a dogmatic judgment. We disagree with Mr. Paul on 
some matters of taste. He certainly never tasted plaice fried 
fresh, or he would not stamp it as “ inferior in quality.” From 
the fishmonger it too often is. Dress next receives attention, 
and after that personal cleanliness. Finally, the hygiene of the 
house is considered and simple rules for sick-nursing given. The 
whole treatise is remarkably free from fads. All the opinions 
expressed are cautious and impartial—except, indeed, on the 
matter of stays, where condemnation is absolute. Fanatics will 
naturally object to this aspect of mind ; but all sensible folk 
will recognize in it the best test of the capability of the author 
to deal with his difficult and sorely neglected subject. 

Mr. J. Cook writes a small work on Physics in “ Longmans’ 
Text-books for Indian Schools” series. It is very clearly 
written, systematically arranged, and absolutely free from mathe- 
matics. This is an advantage for easy elementary teaching, but 
it carries a grave disadvantage to the Indian scholar. He will be 
apt to imagine that he understands a subject when he takes in 
the easy sentences descriptive of general results; and if he ever 
goes further in his studies he will feel the drudgery of exact 
thought more keenly than he should. A few formule sprinkled 
here and there, even if not understood, are wholesome hints that 
there are new worlds of science awaiting their conquerors. The 
critical question of energy is rather seriously jumbled in Section 
41, but it comes right again later. The numerous illustrations 
comprise many dear old friends of our youth, whose honest faces 
we are glad to see, looking as hale and hearty as in the days 
when the spirit lamp was a daring innovation on the charcoal 
furnace. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co, also send out a new work on 
Heat, by Professor Mark R. Wright, adapted for the Science and 
Art Examinations (Advanced), for which the frivolous writings 
of Clausius, Clark Maxwell, and Tait are not worthy. It rather 
overdoes the matter of mathematical expression, often giving in 
symbols what might be better stated in words. It is a praise- 
worthy compilation, however, greatly better than many manuals 
which are “advanced,” in the South Kensington sense. Were it 
not that we feel sure the author has tucked himself cosily inside the 
Syllabus of the Department, we would venture to suggest that a 
little more space might have been given to thermometry. More 
varieties of the thermometer should have been described, and the 
wholesale condemnation of thermographs which commences Sec- 
tion 12, although partially contradicted at the end of the para- 
graph, is misleading. As a point of interest, we may note that 
a group of three thermometers, reproduced in this book and in 
the Physics noted above, shows the Fahrenheit boiling-point as 
210°, The sections dealing with the thermal conditions of water 
in nature are, as is usually the case, totally inadequate. Mr. 
Wright curiously omits to notify to his students that the Sir 
William Thomson he so frequently quotes has forsaken his 
historic name. Possibly the “Syllabus” has not yet recognized 
the peerage ! 

Mr. A. Jukes-Browne’s Geology, in “ Whittaker’s Library of 
Popular Science,” is mainly derived from his larger book by com- 
pression and omission ; but several recent generalizations are 
included, and the work is brought fairly up to date. Mr. Jukes- 
Browne surely wishes to test the faith of his students when 
he gravely labels a well-known picture of Staffa “The Island of 
Iona,” and further dares the ghost of Ossian by insinuating that 
Fingall’s Cave “ has been excavated ” in the latter island. 
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Mr. Powles’s translation of Herr Haeder’s Handbook to the 
Steam Engine is something more than a school-book ; but mechanics 
form such an important portion of the modern school curriculum 
that it may well be noticed here. It contains a brief history of 
the subject and an exceedingly minute and careful description of 
all the chief present forms of what the Bulgarian called “the 
strong young devil in a box,” illustrated by lavish diagrams, 
and accompanied by the fullest tabular and other demonstrations. 

Mr. R. L. Taylor observes in his preface that he has had a con- 
siderable amount of experience in teaching chemistry, and we have 
little doubt that his book, partly at least, owes to this experience 
the clearness and business-like character which distinguish it. 
There is very little that is useless ; there is very little that, having 
regard to scale and space, is omitted; and whatsoever is there is 
well put and perfectly intelligible. We rather, however, doubt 
the wisdom of postponing the section on “Chemical Physics and 
Chemical Philosophy ” generally, to the section on the “ Elements 
and their Compounds.” And we note the occasional use of a 
term long before it is explained. Thus the pupil is told some- 
thing about a molecule of oxygen at p. 7; but he never hears 
what a molecule is till p. 44. This is a thing to be avoided, but 
its occasional occurrence here does not prevent the book from 
being a very good one. 

We are not particularly enamoured of Keys and Companions. 
It is not easily conceivable that a teacher can want them unless 
he is incompetent, and the unobstructed multiplication of in- 
competent teachers is not in itself a good. The pupil who can 
use them with advantage is not the first-comer among pupils. 
Still it may be admitted that, in the various branches of 
mathematics, they do play rather a different part from that 
which they play in most other kinds of study. Even an old 
hand, much more a beginner, may be foiled for a longer or shorter 
time in the solution of a particular problem; and the working 
out of that problem by somebody else may, if he studies it 
honestly, do him nearly as much good (never quite) as if he had 
worked it out for himself. Also Mr. Goyen’s book is a good deal 
more than a mere key. It not unfrequently provides alternative 
solutions; it supplies a sort of commentary now and then on 
important steps of the processes, and it occasionally diverges into 
corollaries and inferences of considerable use. To the ideal 
selfelpista it would, no doubt, be a Godsend; and we must 
trust that it will find its way only into his hands. 

The chief practical noteworthiness of Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s 
Preliminary Algebra lies in its handy form, and in the extreme 
abundance of its examples; the latter always a convenient thing 
for the teacher. In positive exposition it is, perhaps, open to the 
charge of being at once rather laconic and rather ambitious. The 
number of beginners who will understand the theory of nega- 
tives or co-tensive opposites here given will always, we think, 
be very small; we do not contemplate with much delight the 
number of those who will learn it without understanding it. 

Such books as Mr. Thomas’s are always useful, because it is 
impossible to have too many “examples” or exercises, and because 
not a few masters, while quite competent to teach, have not the 
time or the knack or the combined faculty of invention and re- 
search required to construct them for themselves. 

Since the first attempts were made on “Simson” (which, 

as Mr. Brent reminds us, was not itself exactly faithful to the 
Greek), many have been the essays to adjust Euclid to modern 
philosophy or fantasy. But whatever gain there may have been 
in such attempts, there has too often been a loss by interference 
with the peculiarly syllogistic character of Euclid’s method. 
Indeed, we know a reactionary who declares that a sensible de- 
cline in the ratiocinative powers of members of Parliament, lawyers, 
theologians, and other persons, who are at least by courtesy sup- 
posed to argue, may be noticed since the prevalence of the fancy 
for improved Euclids. Of the editors of those before us, Mr. Brent 
has yielded least to the fancy for meddling in this respect, and has 
best preserved the logical arrangement ; indeed, for the first few 
propositions he has even expanded the demonstration, so as to 
give the full syllogistic working. But he has also taken account of 
the advances in the subject, and has added a very large number 
of exercises. On the whole, we have recently seen no better 
Euclid than this for beginners, though the liberties taken with 
the enunciations do not always seem necessary, The worst part 
of Mr. Capel’s Common-sense Euclid is its title. The demonstra- 
tions are clearly enough arranged, the exercises numerous, and 
the hints for their selection sufficient, but not too full. Mr. H. M. 
Taylor's Pitt Press Euclid, as it should be, is somewhat more 
ambitious than either of these, and proportionately less filled with 
exercises, though by no means destitute of them. The additions 
to Book VI. are here particularly interesting, and consist of a 
well-selected series dealing with transversals, harmonic ranges 
and pencils, inversions, coaxial circles, Casey's Theorem, &c. 


Mr. Johnston modestly hopes that his book on Conics and the 
vestibule to them may be found useful “as an introduction to 
the works of Dr. Salmon.” It will doubtless be so, and a careful 
indication of the author's as to a course which may be taken in 
it by beginners will also make it available, not merely for the 


lower rank of University readers, but for the higher in schools, 


The analytical treatment of harmonic ranges and pencils here, in 
the chapters preliminary to conics proper, forms an accidental 
contrast of interést with Mr. Taylor’s geometrical introduction to 
them. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS—MODERN. 


E are apt to pride ourselves—or sometimes not exactly to 
pride ourselves—on the exactitude and completeness at-’ 


tained by what its enemies call the art of cramming in England, 
In one sense many of the objections to that art would be taken 
away if it were pursued in the spirit and with the thoroughness 
shown in M. Felix Hémon’s most remarkable Cours de littérature, 
which in three stout volumes (Paris: Delagrave) deals with the 
Chanson de Roland, Joinville, Montaigne, Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, La Fontaine, and Moliére. The fashion of dealing may 
be equalled in the esoteric and strictly private courses of our 
great crammers; but we know no analogue to it in published 
English schoolbooks. Except that the text is not given save in 
illustrative extracts, the handling of each author rather re- 
sembles the editorial matter of a very careful and elaborate 
edition than the usual section devoted to a single subject 
in a handbook. The Devil's Advocate will, no doubt, say 
that, however well the thing is done, it must help to spread 
the great plague of modern education—the habit of knowing, 
not authors, but what has been said and is expected to be 
said about authors. To enter into this question, however, 
would be out of place here. It is more to the purpose to express 
admiration at the manner in which M. Hémon, having set a 
special purpose before him, has followed that purpose up. He 
has had coadjutors in considerable numbers among his colleagues 
of the University of France; and the quality of them may be 
judged by mentioning—without prejudice to the rest—that 
M. Aubertin, of Dijon, and M. Stapfer, of Bordeaux, figure 
in the list. But, even with such help, the labour of digesting 
and selecting the best that has been thought and said about these 
authors, in such a fashion, must have been enormous, and it is 
executed in a thoroughly craftsmanlike way. 

It is, perhaps, hardly fair to call Colonel Niox’s remark- 
able Géographie—the fifth part of which, entitled L’expansion 
européenne, is before us—a school book; yet it is evidently 
intended for instruction, and would form a valuable manual 
for the purpose. The subject is a rather ticklish one, for to 
delimit the possessions of the various European nations, and 
to give their history, a man must not only walk over hot ashes— 
he must stride boldly through actually blazing matter. It is 
probably impossible that any Frenchman should draw up such a 
précis in a manner which an Englishman would wholly endorse, 
or vice versd. But we are bound to say that Colonel Niox ex- 
hibits great fairness in his statements, and has carried his in- 
formation up to the latest possible dates as regards the intricate 
Anglo-German and Anglo-French arrangements in Africa, the 
Indo-Chinese business (though, of course, his book came through 
the press before the recent triumph of the French claims), and so 
forth. The maps are numerous and good; and the volume is 
equally suited for actual use in teaching and as a library book of 
reference, 

Of reading-books we have before us, from Messrs. Rivington, 
Percival, & Co., some extracts from Tépffer, Le col d’Anterne et 
le lac de Gers, in that firm’s intermediate, and Mdlle. Bruneau’s 
Méle-toi de ton Métier, Mdlle. Minssen’s Huit contes, and a series 
of Historiettes, in their Beginners’ Series. The first has been 
issued under the care of the general editor, Mr. Morich, the second 
and third under that of Mr. Lyon, the fourth is the work, im 
authorship as well as editing, of M. Drieu, and all are well done. 
For Messrs. Hachette, M. Kastner has made a very useful selec- 
tion from Moliére and other standard comic writers—Regnard, 
Brueys and Palaprat, Destouches, Beaumarchais—with notes 
anda vocabulary. It was quite right that modern writers should 
be introduced into the curriculum, But they certainly must not 
be allowed to push the classics from their stools. This said, we 
may also welcome two of the newer kind in Whittaker’s Modern 
French Authors, M. Claretie’s Pierrille and Mme. Henry Gréville’s 
Le Moulin Frappier, both edited by M. Boielle. The latter has 
been cut down for the purpose, but not more than reason; and 
we can heartily applaud M. Boielle’s description of a vocabulary 
asa “bane of translation” and his confession of “ old-fashioned 
faith in the wholesome and salutary discipline of a good dictionary.” 
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M. Boielle also edits, but in these cases for Mr. Edward Arnold, 
P. J. Stahl’s Maroussia, and Balzac’s Une Ténébreuse Affaire. 
Both are well suited for their purpose, and the latter is, perhaps, 
except parts of Les Chouans, better suited than anything else of 
its author's, 

In German little appears to have been recently issued ; but 
Messrs. Rivington & Percival’s “ Advanced German Texts” have 
been increased by Ernst von Wildenbruch’s Harold, edited by 
Mr. Voegelin. Whatever may be thought of Herr von Wilden- 
bruch, his position in contemporary German literature is incon- 
testable. But it surely would have been better if the editor, 
instead of giving some pages on the history of the subject which 
must be superfluous to “advanced” school boys or girls in Eng- 
land, had supplied some notice of the author and his other work. 
Without such information it is impossible that the study of a 
text should be profitable, or that the student should be any further 
forward in his knowledge of the great country of literature. 

Mr. F. J. Snell has, we think, filled a gap in English education 
with his Primer of Italian Literature (Oxford : Clarendon Press). 
It was wanted ; for, though the greater names of the subject are 
known vaguely even to the most ignorant, this is by no means 
the case with the lesser. The writer of a primer on a literature 
of more than six hundred years’ standing in less than two 
hundred pages has no easy task of it—as those who have tried best 
know. If you attempt to put in everybody, you reduce the book to a 
mere string of names with no information worth having; if youselect 
freely, you are certain to be accused of having been unjust to the 
sublime Squarcialupe and the elegant Frugolino by those who 
have made these great men their special study. Of the two 
dangers, Mr. Snell has chosen to steer nearer to the first, which is, 
perhaps, the wiser course ; but he has contrived to give substan- 
tive and very fairly satisfactory notices of most people worth 
noticing. Perhaps he is not quite so sufficing when we turn from 
persons to things. It may be discreet, but is hardly heroic to 
shirk the question of the origin of the sonnet. And there are 
some oddities of style, for instance, “ in which the various threads of 
melody, echoing in his heart and registered in his life, are wrought 
up into a glorious climax.” Surely this is a most uncommonly mixed 
mode. It is rather hard to expect a thread to “echo”; it is odd 
to “register” it, and for our part, if we wrought up threads, we 
should work them into a “ web,” or something of that sort, not a 
“climax.” But these are trifle. What Mr. Snell doubtless 
proposed to himself was to give a clear skeleton map of this 
interesting country to guide the wayfarer in it ; and this he has 
done. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M®* F, GALTON’S additional chapter to his work on “ Finger 
Prints ”"—Decipherment of Blurred Finger Prints (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—is the result of a suggestion made by the author 
in that work (p. 89) that “ it would be worth while to hunt up 
and take the present finger-marks of such of the Hindoos as may 
now be alive whose impressions were taken in India by the in- 
structions of Sir W. J. Herschell, and are now preserved.” This 
suggestion was promptly acted upon by Sir William Herschell, 
in conjunction with Mr. Cotton, Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Duke, the present joint-magistrate of Hooghly, and 
the Sub-Registrar of Hooghly. Eight persons were discovered 
of whom finger-prints were recorded in 1878, and fresh impres- 
sions taken in 1892 of their fore and middle fingers, as in 1878. 
These prints are by no means so clear as those taken by Mr. 
Galton by means of printing ink, as described in his book. The 
Hooghly impressions, in fact, are blurred, and more or less in- 
distinct, especially in the 1892 set, the cause of which is partly 
ascribed to the disintegration of skin owing to age, and partly to 
a faulty method of printing from dye, or water-colour, instead of 
printer's ink. Nevertheless, Mr, Galton is convinced that these 
blurred impressions are of great value for purposes of identifica- 
tion. Certainly, if ever such evidence is submitted to juries, the 
most cautious juryman must admit that the person who impressed 
No. 1 in both years could never have impressed No. 4 in both 
years, to cite two examples from the illustrations. In fact, the 
negative evidence, as Mr. Galton remarks, afforded by the prints 
is conclusive, But unless Mr. Galton’s exact method of printing 
be the unvarying official rule, the interpretation of the expert 
would be necessary, and juries would be placed in a very different 
position than when offered such negative evidence as that cited. 
Mr. Galton’s analysis of the two sets of Hooghly impressions has 
yielded what he considers valuable and highly satisfactory results, 
In no instance has he detected a single point of disagreement 
between the finger-prints of 1878 and those of 1892, while all of 
the eight examples show points of agreement ranging from 
five to thirty, or a total of 125 and an average of 1576, 


This summary of results is decidedly striking. We were pre- 
pared to find that the “whorl” pattern of finger-print should 
yield a greater number of points of agreement than the “loop,” 
the “tented arch,” and other types. Of the eight examples, 
three are after the whorl pattern, and five are “loops.” The 
points scored by the three are respectively 30, 21, and 19. One 
of the five “loop” points yielded 19, however, the rest being 
15, 9, 7, 5- The matter is of some interest, if, as we con- 
clude, the “ whorl” type is at once the simplest as to “core” 
and most symmetrical as to pattern of all those designated by 
Mr. Galton. These results are derived from a comparison of 
corresponding “ portions” of the 1878 and 1892 prints, enlarged 
seven-fold by photography. In some cases the fore impression is 
compared, in others it is the middle finger. It would be in- 
teresting to know if the comparison of both finger-prints—fore 
and middle—in all eight examples, shows a numerical superiority 
of the whorl pattern over the loop equivalent to the results in 
Mr. Galton’s table (p. 15). As to the “core,” which determines 
the pattern, the author observes that, while no one could mistake 
a “whorl” for a “loop,” a loop might be interpreted as a 
“ tented arch” by a non-expert eye, when dealing with prints of 
a somewhat blurred kind like these Hooghly examples. There 
is no doubt that in this supplement to his previous volume Mr, 
Galton has collected fresh and important data for an interesting 
branch of study. 

Mr. George Neilson discusses a question that deeply concerns 
the antiquary and the philologer in his historical tract, Peel; 
its Meaning and Derivation (Glasgow: Strathern & Freeman), 
which is an amplified version of a paper contributed ori- 
ginally to the Archwological Society of Glasgow. Mr. Neilson 
contends, with regard to “peel,” that both the word and the 
thing signified have been hitherto misunderstood. He has col- 
lected evidence of history and tradition to show that a peel was 
not originally a tower of stone, but something extraneous, yet 
associated with what is now regarded as a peel. He derives 
the word, not from phala,as Jamieson does, nor from pila, as Dr. 
Skeat does, nor from the Celtic pill, as others do; but from palus, 
through the French pel. Hence peel was a palisade or stockade 
of wood primarily, improved in the fourteenth century by the ad- 
dition of clay daubing or wattling, as it would seem from the 
account of Edward III.’s Scottish defences in the Chronicle of 
Lanercost. The evolution of the word, according to Mr. Neilson, 
begins, therefore, with peel, a palisade, and ends with peel, a 
border-tower of stone, which may, or may not, now represent the 
kind of tower that was known asa peel in the sixteenth century, 
For there are instances of modern misnomers in the border 
country. “Things die, but names live,” as Mr. Neilson says. 
The question as to when confusion began to arise is involved in 
obscurity. Even Bishop Lesley, who “flourished in the palmy 
day of the peel,” and must have known all that was to be known, 
does not throw much light on the matter. His “pyramidal 
towers, called pailles,” seem to have been earthworks of some 
kind, for they were constructed ex sola terra. Mr. Neilson asks, 
How can a tower be made of earth only? Ifa pyramidal mound 
is meant, how can the term tower be applied to it? Where, again, 
are these sixteenth-century mounds? Sir Walter Scott would 
solve the difficulty by rendering ex sola terra “ made entirely of 
stone,” since stone comes from the earth, Mr. Neilson suggests 
that the peel of Lesley’s time was a stockaded rampart of wood and 
earth, a high structure and rectangular. Probably with the dis- 
appearance of the earlier forms of palisade the term peel began to 
be generally applied to their substitutes. Numerous authorities are 
quoted by Mr. Neilson to show the original distinction of pele and 
castellum and their association. On the other hand, references are 
cited from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that prove the con- 
fusion of the terms (p. 20), From the “Exchequer Rolls” we 
learn that Robert the Bruce paid for the construction of a new peel 
at West Tarbert, in the vicinity of his castle. It is remarkable 
that the same records tell of the “ meadow of the pele” at Lin- 
lithgow, and that the people of Linlithgow still apply the term 
“peel” to the meadow-land outside the palace, and not to the 
castle. If peel and castle are not distinct terms, the archeologist 
must regard “Peel Castle” as a pleonastic expression. Mr, 
Neilson does not refer to the Isle of Man “ peel.” Perhaps he 
would not derive it from palus. 

Dr. Bushrod W. James, differing from the usual habit of 
travellers, gives his impressions of a recent tour in Alaska a 
poetic form—A/askana (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates; London: 
Rebman)—selecting for his purpose the “ weird rhymeless style 
of ‘The Kalevala’ and ‘ Hiawatha.’” Dr. James is a little too 
fond of the word “ weird,” perhaps, and his handling of the 
facile measure which Longfellow employed so admirably is 
scarcely that of a poet. But his pretty volume is altogether an 
agreeable exception to the ordinary run of prose records by 
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tourists, both on account of the interest that attaches to the 
material of the author’s study—the customs and legends of the 
Indians of Alaska—and the pictorial skill of his treatment. The 
description of the practices of the Alaskan medicine man, of the 

-feast ” of the Indians, of the curious celebration of the 
“Potlatch,” and of the frenzied “Taamish” prove Dr. James to 
be proficient in the art of picture-making. Of his graphic 
account of Alaskan totems, he asks— 


Are these idols? One can scarcely 
Grace them with a name so sacred— 


adding to his speculations in verse a note in which he remarks 
“No one seems to be able to give the origin or history of these 
wonderfully absurd totems.” It seems, from this, that Dr. 
James is unacquainted with recent books on Totemism. Many of 
the legends of which he treats are eminently poetic themes, and 
these comprise the most spirited and striking passages in the 
volume. The illustrations, from photographs, are well repro- 
duced and full of interest. 


Under the title Parochial Self-Government in Rural Districts 
(Longmans & Co.) Mr. H. C. Stephens, M.P., has drawn up 
certain propositions, or suggestions, for Parish Government, based 
on a study of Poor Law Administration from its commencement 
to the present time, which he has embodied in a Parish Govern- 
ment Bill. Unification of powers and of areas, with direct 
control of local affairs by the inhabitants, are the leading objects 
of the Bill drafted by Mr. Stephens. It aims, in brief, at en- 
suring one rating authority, one area for every purpose of local 
self-government within the county, direct self-government by 
ratepayers, and decentralization by the agency of County Councils. 


The sensational element is not altogether absent from Seven 
Stories, by Héléne E. A. Gingold (Remington & Co.), though it is 
by no means controlled by the practised hand. Miss Gingold’s 
stories are extremely amateurish in form and style. The English 
is remarkable, as in “The White Priest ”—one of the flattest 
“ ghost stories ” we ever read—where “ Distinction,” we are told, 
“came early (for a wonder) so as not to miss this particular 
tableau. Distinction rustled to their places amid a cascade of 
laces, perfume, and the glitter of jewels.” 


When a Woman's Single, by M. Eastwood (Ward & Downey), 
is a lively little book, descriptive of the experiences of a governess 
in two or ‘three well-contrasted fields of employment. The 
sketches of a Broad Church pargon and his three irrepressible 
daughters are full of drollery. Indeed, the “humours of a 
sedate profession” are illustrated with considerable point and 
brightness. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's Novel Notes (Leadenhall Press) is 
made up of stories that reflect with excellent realism what may 
be described as the democratic sense of humour. This is the one 
quality of the book that merits recognition. The humour of it 
is rudimentary, boorish, unspeakably dreary. There is a typical 
story of an elderly Frenchman and a ‘bus conductor, a “quaint 
character,” Mr. Jerome calls him, possibly grateful for the 
“amusement” this person is supposed to cause, The “fun” of 
the story lies entirely in the vulgar and brutal conduct and 
speech of the conductor towards the Frenchman. No doubt it 
is realistic ; but the humour of it, oh! the humour of it! 

My Village, by R. Menzies Fergusson (Digby, Long, & Co.), 
comprises sketches of “characters” in a Scottish village of the 
past, which, if they lack the humour of Galt, or the charm of 
Miss Mitford, are drawn from nature, and, being natural, naturally 
please. 

Among books for reference we have Low's Handbook to the 
Charities of London (Sampson Low & Co.) for the current year, 
giving full particulars of the objects, income, expenditure—with 
other useful information—of over a thousand London charities ; 
a Supplement, comprising the “ Examination Papers” of 1892, to 
the University Calendar for 1893 (Dublin: Thom & Co.) of the 
Royal University of Ireland; and the seventh edition of a Hand- 
book of Information for Indian Students in the United Kingdom 
(Westminster: Constable & Co.), relating to University and 
Professional studies, &c. 


We have also received the third edition of Mr. C. W. Radcliffe 
Cooke’s capital little book Four Years in Parliament with Hard 
Labour (Cassell & Co.); The Return of the Native, by Thomas 
Hardy, new edition (Sampson Low & Co.); Ideala, by Mme. 
Sarah Grand, new edition (Heinemann) ; Doctor Pascal, from the 
French of Emile Zola, by Ernest Vizetelly (Chatto & Windus) ; 
Stronbuy, by the author of “ Tobersnorey ” (Edinburgh : Macniven 
& Wallace), popular edition, and The Sinner's Comedy, by John 
Oliver Hobbes (Fisher Unwin), fourth edition, “ Pseudonym 
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ofa paulpped to meet the wants of BOYS coming chiefly from Public Schools or good 


MN Those intended for the Colonies or Outdoor 
with bent for Enginceri of manual rather than seden work. 
entering professions yop examinations, or whose future is 

Baye om must be of good Aewecter, and not expect to idle; ages fourteen to nineteen. There is 


or 60 Gui 


unior Department, and backward boys have s LY. 
* The Tal’ h ind, with extensi stables, gardens, and park. 
dairy light laboratories, photographic studio, 


expen. Mod. I Mech. Type-writing. Book-keep- 
Science. Drawi d pe- ing. 
ing ‘Riding Handicrafts. 


Farm Master, diploma (Colonial Agric. College), ten years’ experience in the 
colonies and at home 
Prospectus and views from Frank Apams, M.A. 


Sharth 


ST. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
Head-Master_Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and =n. FOUNDATIONERS (Sons 


of Clergymen) are elected twice a year in June and Decem 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of of Clargymen), and and NON-FOUNDA- 
Clergymen or Lay 
soe om annum. 


TIONERS (Sons of men), can be admitted 


FEES ;— 


Applications for or either of the 1 Founatons ‘thoula be made the ‘Becretary, Rev. SUTTON 
ParreRson, M A. w. 
Applications for Noa-Foundationers should be made to the HeAD-MASTER at the School. 


DUCATION. 


—Particulars as to the best Universit 


R. THOS. ROME (of Charlton House, Cheltenham) is 
desirous of highly recommending a small, high-class 
(which has a record of over fort blie School Scho in a most heal 
Sounger wow educated.” ‘The work Ie with nd where his two 
divi with the arranged wit life. 
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SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“ An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 


for expenses, profits and contingencies.” 
Vide Press. 


The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 


IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SHIPPING. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES. 


The Steamship “GARONNE,” 3.876 (as register, 3,000 horse-power, will leave London 
on November 22, for a sixty-five days’ cru 
To MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, WEST INDIES, AZORES, &c. 
Fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &c. 


. Green & Co. Head 
Managers .. — Fenchurch Avenue, E.c. 
For to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchureh Avenue, E.C., or to the West- 
End Utfice, 16 Street, London, 8.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Lee LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SURZ, and 


N& Offices : 
ADERSON, ARDERSON, & CO. } weacnarch London. 
E.C., or to the Branch Office, 

For pamarg apy to the later firm. at Fenchurch Avenue, or 


HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Bios — BEDFORD HOTEL. Established. 


GEO. Manager. 


J COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent &e. 
Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN Address—104 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
valuable for perfect tilation to the combined with freedom from the 
of chill and celd. Made in Cotton, Silk, and of these. 
“THIS I8 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet, 
Price-List of of Cellular Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, a 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. The 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £15,000,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Funds, £4,700,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000, 
Paidin Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLIOIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.O. 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.O. Founpep 1710, 
OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


RexYAt EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
A.D. 1726, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000, 


a LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE cnet DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
HE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 
T= IMPERIAL InsURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1863.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
ANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 


£45,000 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 


att qunnte doa on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on the most favour- 


The London Office receives fixed its of and 
deposi £50, upwards, rates and particulars of 
Cc. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BBEBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on © CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum balances, 
*BAVINOS Ver on each the bank receives small 
on and allows in on each com: 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


wow READY. 


TRANSGRESSION of TERENCE 


CLANCY. By Va.uines, Author of “The Quality of Mercy” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
PERDITA. By Mary E. Mann, Author of 
“ One Another’s Burdens” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo0. 


“ © Perdita’ is a tale of considerable dramatic power, which has the additiona) 
merit of being told in plain yet vigorous language.”—Scolsman, 


NOW READY. 
The BISHOP’S WIFE. A Sketch. By 
DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The relations of the charming Bishop and his wife are sketched with tenderness 
and refinement.”—Globe. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 
The PASSING of a MOOD; and other Stories. 


V.. C. 8. 24mo. paper, Is. 
“These quaint-shaped Booklets always promise originality. "Graphic. 


“THE ENGLISH TAUCHNITZ.” 
5. CHRONICLES of a HEALTH RESORT. 


By A. Hetprr. Pocket size, stiff paper, ls. 
ent here and there a pretty and winning 
— lemy 


The HEART of MONTROSE; and other 


Stories. By Mrs. WILLIAM HaArtopr, Author of “Fleur de Lis” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS. 


By Puit Rosryson. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, F.C. 


“Tue Best oF THR SIXPENNY MAGAZINES.” 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN, 

Contents ron SEPTEMBER. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE. By the Epiror. 
TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION. WattTerR Besant. 
THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. Very Rev. the Dean or St. PAUL'S. 
SEX-BIAS. ELvis ETHELMER. 
WORK IN THE ORACLE. Sir B. W. Ricnarpsoy, M.D., F.R. 
EFFECTS OF POSTURE ON SCHOOL CHILDREN. Rev. J. rr M.A. 
A NEW STAFF OF LIFE. Lavreyce [ewet. 
ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY. E. E. Fournier D. ALBE. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. W.H. WILKINS. 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


free. 
RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted wi with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


UDSON, Esq., 
Treasurers {Er LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tunis Hospirat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 


NOW READY. SEPTEMBER, 1893, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 52. 


THE COAL WAR. By SAmveL Woops, M.P. 
THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE. By Epmvunp Gosse. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS A DEFENCE OF THEIR AND MORALS. 
By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Head Master of Herrow 
OPERA IN ENGLAND: SOME NOTES AND REMINISURMCES. By Sir AUeuUsTUS 
RBIS. 


A LAST SCENE. By ALFHILD AGRELL. 
THE gnomes 3 RIOTS: WHO IS TO BLAME? By Sir WILLIAM WEDDERSURS, 


sILCHSSTER AND ITS STORY. By W. H. St. Jonny Hors. 

LORD TOLLEMACHE, THE LABOURERS’ LORD. By FrepERic Impey. 
THE COMEDIE FRAN(AISE OF TO-DAY. III. By D. 
A VISIT TO THE MONASTERIES OF CRETE. By Rexxeuu Ropp. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,LONDON AND NEW YORK.} 


Nearly 10,000 poor persons sre relieved annually, It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and "constantly growing needs of the poor, 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
— in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 


req 

The pen pa urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earn to the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent = =e Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Strand ; Messrs. , Charing 

DEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited. 


BOOKS, &c. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 


Piccadilly, W.— Libraries enticely Fitted up, Arrenged, and Catalogued. All the 
and Standard Books, bibles. Pr Books, &c. New choice dings for Presents. 
Usual cash discounts, 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 
SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
Contents (SEPTEMBER, 1893) : 
Siamese Question. By Lord LAMINGTON, 

ftulere of India. By Sir} ae NTSTUART £. GRANT DUFF. 

Smokeless Powder. By J. D. DouGALL. 

Naval Effiztiency and Army Reform. By Captain C. E. CALLWRLIL, R.A 

Regimental! Histories; History of the 2ith Kegiment. By Colonel J. F. Avy 


By Commander F. W. WyLry, R.N 
ro in War. By Vice- Admiral P, H. CoLomn. 
ry, Japan. Colonel E. G. RoW. 


y A REGULAR 
The of and Kussian Designs. By KARL BLIND. 
The Growth of the United States - ° Naval Power. By H. LAWRENCE SWINBURNE. 
Correspondence—Notices of Books, 
TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 


Offices : 15 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. And at all Railway Stations 
and Booksellers’. 


the Solomon 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LoNDOM. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


en 


| 


Head Ofice—I Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


WEARINESS. By Professor MicHARL 
cant SCIENCE” AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By the Rev. Canon 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN. By the Counress or Jersey. 
ARCHANGEL OF SCOTLAND. By R. B. CunsincHame 
THE CONDUCT OF FRIENDSHIP. By Sir HeEnpert Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
“LA JEUNE BELGIQUE.” By WILLIAM SuarpP. 
‘THE MALAY PENINSULA. (Witha Map.) By ALFRED Keyser. 
A NEW STAGE DOCTRINE. By 
A QUESTION OF TASTE. By E. F. Bensoy (Author of “ Dodo"), 
POACHING. By L'AIGie COLE. 
AMERICAN LIFE THROUGH ENGLISH SPECTACLES. By A. 8. Norrucore, 
THE VERDICT OF ROME ON “THE HAPPINESS IN HELL.” By the Rev. 

Father CLarke, 8.J. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: SEPTEMBER. 2s. 64. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
SEA AWARD. By the Right Hon. A. W. StaveLey Hitt, QC., 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THIBET. By Miss A. R, TAYLOR. 
FOR WEARY CITIZENS. By H. D. TrarLu. 

THE IMMORALITY OF EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 
HOPS AND HOP-PICKERS. By CHARLES Epwarpes. 
‘THE RUPEE DIFFICULTY. By the Hon. Evetyy Hupsarp. 
‘THE TUSCAN NATIONALITY. By Grant ALLEN. 

A WARNING FROM WALES. By A. Grirritu-Boscaw®ey, M.P. 
“JUDAS.” By Admiral Maxse. 

‘YOUNG GENIUS. By Frepenicxk Greexwoop. 

AMONG THE BOOKS—CO) INDENCE. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CURRENCY. By W.H. Greyrett. 
IMMORTALITY AND RESURRECTION. By GRayt ALLEN. 

‘THE ORIGINS OF CRIME. By W. Bevan Lewis, 

THE CLIMBING OF HIGH MOUNTAINS. By W. M. Conway. 

THE MILITARY AND THE MAGISTRATES. By Gronce Invixe. 

UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION. By J. Tuzopone Best. 

17931893. By ALnERT D. VaNDAM. 

A PALACE IN THE STRAND. By Major Marti A. 8S, Hume. 

ENGLAND'S RIGHT TO THE SUEZ SHARES. By Copr WuiTenorsr. 
OF ATHLETICS IN THE UNITED STATES. By CASPAR 


° NEY. 
PASSAGES FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Epwarp Downey. 


By W. Hoposox. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 935. SEPTEMBER 1893. 2s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTS : 
GLENGARRY AND HIS FAMILY: SOME REMINISCENCES OF A 
HIGHLAND CHIEF. 
GLENGARRY’S DEATH-SONG. By Sir Watrer fcorr. Jitherto 
unpublished, 
THE SOUDAN: A TALK WITH FATHER OHRWALDER. 
BARLSCOURT. Chaps. XXXII.-XXXIV. 
THE GLENS AND THEIR SPEECH. By 
RECENT FRENCH NOVELS, 
BALANCE OF POWER IN EASTERN ASIA. 
WILLIAM DUNBAR By F. R. Ovrpmant. 
A ORUISE TO THE DUTCHMAN'S CAP. By O. Srerx. 
SIR EDWARD HAMLEY. 
THE NEW TREASON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
TONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—SEPTEMBER. 


“ Mr. Stanley Weyman's story is the most interesting of all the serial novels now 
appearing.” —BritisH WEEKLY. 


4 GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 


BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By ead J. WEYMAN, Author of “The 
House of the Wolf.”” Chaps. XXV.-XXVIL 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTY CENTURY. LectureIII. SIR 
JOHN HAWKINS AND PHILIP THE SECOND. By J. A. Frovups, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 

WEATHER-WISE. By Epwarp F.; THE ROYAL BLUE. By Nerra 
STRANGE, SYRETT. 

VESPER. By Avprn TREVOR-BATTYE. 

AM N J 
CODERS CINDERELLA. By Mrs. BACTERIAL LIFE AND LIGHT. By 


Mrs. Percy FaANKLAND. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
ANDREW Lana, 


London: Loyemans, Green, & Co. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent ollowing rates 
T per annum, paid tm 


" Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W, 


UNTER DEN LINDEN. By the Rev. 
M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS now ready at all Booksellers’. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ GROSVENOR.” 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


With ———— Portrait of the Author from a — showing 
Clark Russell at the age of Seventeen, when in 
Merchant Service. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Half-a-Crown. 


*,* Uniform with the Cheap Editions of the Novels of Mr. WittiamM BLACK, 
Mr. Tuomas Harpy, and Mr. R. D. ELAcKMORE, now being 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By Wrir11am Brack. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, Half-a-Crown. Being the New Volume in the Cheap 
and Uniform Edition of William Black’s Complete Novels. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Brackore. 


New and Cheaper Edition. C.oth, Half-a-Crown. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By 


R. D. BLackmonr. New and Popular Edition (the Thirty-eighth). With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, expressly taken for this Edition. 
Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, Half-a-Crown. 
“* We suppose there are still some p-vple so unfurtunate as not to have reed * Lorna Doone.” 
They should hasten to buy this volume." "St. James's Gazette. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


Author of “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” 
New Issue in uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, cloth, Half-a-Crown each. 


FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. With 


Photogravure Portrait of the Author, from a Photograph, by Wheeler, of 
Weymouth, [ Ready. 


THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. ; A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. [ Ready. 
Ready, THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 


THR TRUMPET-MAJOR. [Ready. [Shorily. 
THE RETUKN OF THE NATIVE. TWO ON A TOWER. (Shortly. 
(Ready. A LAODICEAN. (Shortly. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS FOR THE RE-OPENING 
OF SCHOOLS. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: 


its Origin, and Practical Opepation. By the late Topp, 
LL.D., C M.G rarian rf Parliament be Dominion of Canada. New Edition. 


‘Abridged and t~ 4 by his Excellency Srences WALPOLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
half-bound, gilt to 


“No better manual ra constitutional history could be placed in the hands of either the 
student or the politician.” — Wo. 


The THEORY raw PRACTICE of HANDWRITING: 
0 Freccioat Manual for Ay guidance of School Boards, Teachers, and Students of the 


WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 
By R. L. TAYLOR, F.LC., F.C. 


Teacher of Chemistry and Physics in the Central Higher Grade School, Manchester, 
and Head-Muster of the Central Evening School of Science and Art, Manchester. 


CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. Adapted for the 
Elementary Stage of the Science an rt Department's Examinations in Inorganic 
Fourth Edition, With 200 Questions and Problems. Cloth, 

1 
= Covers the whole ground of the Elementary Stage of the Science and Art Department's 

Examinations, and forms generally an excellent introduction to the «tudy of chem stry, 

explanations of chemical phenomena being unusually full.""—School Board Chronicle. 


The STUDENT'S CHEMISTRY. Adapted for the Ad- 


vanced Stage of the Science and Art ti the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, the Examinations, &c. 
over 600 Questions and Problems, Tabie of Spectra, &c. Fully Iliustrated. Crown 
». With KEY to Problems, 6s. éd. 
“ Mr. ir. Taylor has hit the mark well in his attempt to poodnes a text-book of chemistry for 
students who wish to reach the leve! of the advanced stage of the 8S. and A. Dogertnest. 
master, 


CHEMICAL: PROBLEMS with SOLUTIONS: being 


the Key to the Problems in “ Chemistry for and * The Student's Chemistry.” 
y and 8. A S.C. = of Chemistry in the 
Central Higher Grade School, Leeds. Cloth, 2s. 
“ This is the of M-. Taylor's* Stade Chemistry.” Full and intelligible 
of the tb in the latter work are given.” 


ANALYSIS TABLES for CHEMICAL. STUDENTS. 


Adapted for the Advanced Stage of Practical Inorganic Coney, and the Elementary 
and Advanced Stages of Practical Urganic Chemistry (Revised Syllabus, 1592). Lamp 


CHEMISTRY BOOKS. 


By JOHN MILLS, F.R.A.S. 
ALTERNATIVE ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: being 


a Course of Le-sons adapted to the requirements of the new Syliebus of Chemistry 
recently in-tituted by the Science and An a. W ith a Pretace by Professor 
Taorpe, F.RS. Tilustratea with 65 Draw Crown 8vo. 104 cloth, 2s. 

“Tt is a practical ard businesslike manual, aunt in its descriptions, and iliestrated by a 


number of se~viceable diagrams, '’—Scotsman. 
a Text-book for the 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS: 


Elementary Couree, Science and Art Department. With over 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth. (Immediately. 


ANSWERS to EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. Alterna- 


tive Course, 1857-1891 inclusive, Crown board 
ANSWERS _ to EXAMINATION QUESTIONS in 


CHEMISTRY. Theoretical and Practical. Ordinary Course. 
Crown svo. boards, Is, 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Loarrep, 
8ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, STREET, 
287 
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BLACKWOOD'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Times to 1965. Burrows, Chichele Professor of 
the University Captain FSA. ; “ Officier 
de I’ Instruction! Publ ique France. wo 78. 
woe for the 


“ The conception of this is 
much what the tutor does for ca already 
him not bore him already........ 
his classification sound and lucid ; nothing is left 


Burrows’ 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. aur ‘he Pronunciation Revised by the 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


PROSE LITERATURE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S CHARACTERISTICS of 


ENGLISH POETS. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S PLAIN 


PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo. Is, 6d. 


DR. CURRIE’S ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Fifty-third Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


DR. MACKAY’S MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. 


Eleventh Thousand. 7s. 6d. 


DR. MACKAY’S ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. 


Fifty-fifth Thousand. Revised. 3s. 


DR. MACKAY’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


Seventeenth Edition. 2s. 


DR. MACKAY’S OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 


One Hundred and Ninety-first Thousand. Revised to date. 1s. 


DR. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor LAPWORTH, 2s. 6d. 


DR. PAGE'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY. With E Revised and 
ngravings. Enlarged by the same. 


DR. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 


GEOLOGY. With Engravings. Twelfth Edition. Revised by the same. 3s. 6d. 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 


LOGY. Sixth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with Glossary. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S MANUAL of ZOO- 


LOGY. Seventh Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. Post 8vo. with Engravings. 18s. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S TEXT-BOOK of Z00- 


LOGY. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S INTRODUCTORY 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Sixth Edition, with Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S OUTLINES of NATU- 


RAL HISTORY for BEGINNERS, Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing 


Book. By Dr. Ports and the Rev. C. DARNELL,{M.A. Tenth Edition. 3s, 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI: an Easy Greek 


Construing Book. By the same Authors. Fifth Edition, 3s. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LAN- 


GUAGE. By J. Ross. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSON S. With Notes and 


Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH, M.A., Birmingham. With Maps. 6s, 
STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 
JouN GERARD. Second Edition, 3s. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. For 


Senior Pupils in of of Examples, consi in grea’ 
part of Problems, and 7:0 Extracts ion Papers. Crown 8vo. 4 
With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of 


JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY. From Edition Sir C. A. CAMERON, asad Edition, Revised and 
entirely Rewritten by C. M. mi With Engravings. 1s. - 


BLACKWOOD’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR and 


COMPOSITION. Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With numerous Exercises. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. Is. 


“A A junior text-book that is calculated to yield most satisfac- 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALYSIS of 


SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing. Furephrest Figures of Speech, and 
Prosudy. New Edition, Revised. Crown $v0. Is, 6d 


wie ee new end soundest productions on the analysis of sentences we have yet met 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION -—WOODWORK. Designed 


of the of tho and Art Department on Manual 
tions. Fep. 8vo. 1 St. JouN, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustra- 
3. 


EXERCISES in MENSURATION. 128 pp. 1s. 
Part I. PARALLELOGRAMS and TRIANGLES. Paper 4d., cloth 6d. 
Part II, CIRCLES and SOLIDS. Paper 4d., cloth 6d. 
Answers may be had to each Part, price 2d. each, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


[September 2, 1893, 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW: 


The only Monthly Periodical exclusively devoted — 
to the Interests of Music in Schools. 


Published on the First of every Month, price 1}d. Post-free, 2a, 
Annual Subscription, including Postage, 2s. 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS, 


Edited by W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


A Collection of Action Songs, Unison Songs, Duets, 
Trios, &c., for Treble Voices. 


Published in two forms, A. Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 8vo. size ; B. Voice Parts 
only in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 


NOVELLO'S CANTATAS FOR FEMALE VOICES, 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL USE, 
By F. Ast, W. Jostan Booru, G. Ernest, Eaton 
M. B. Foster, B. Haynes, Otiver Krxo, J. Krvross, H. 
C. H. Luoyp, G. A. MAcrarren, F, A. 
A. Morrat, E. E. Prout, H. Smarr, 
Ferris Tozer, C. Vincent, &c. 


NOVELLO’S TONIC SOL-FA SERIES. 


Over 1,000 Numbers now ready, uniform, Words and Music, with Novello’s 
Staff Notation Editions. 
Edited by W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


New Works by the most Eminent Composers are constantly 
being added, 


Detailed Lists of the above sent on application. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


(AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLEBS’.) 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 


SECOND EDITION, 8vo0. tastefully bound, 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP; 
And Penelope’s English Experiences. 
By Mrs. WIGGIN, Author of “ Timothy’s Quest.” 
Baron de Book W: wrote in Punch:—" There is only one word that will fittingly describ 
Court sre faylis......Prom the first to the last the volame is full off 


ant colouw 
Humour, vivacity, and freshness written on almost every page."’ 


THE MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL ARCTIC BOOKS, 
THE PEARY ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


IN ARCTIC SEAS. By R. N. Keety, M.D., 


and G. G. Davis, M.D. Thick om 118 Illustrations from photographs taken 
on the spot, handsomely bound, 
N.B.—A work of tbrilling nome e the general reader and of extraordinary 
value to the scientific scholar, 


The STORY ofthe ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


By Henry M. Frecp. 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
mo The story is one of profound interest, and the author tells it vigorously and 
early 
Scots —‘ Reads in the light of the puamte day like the 
Land and Water We follow the slow steps of 


romance.” 


ith unflagging interest.” 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’$ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BOLLES (Frank).—AT the NORTH of 


BEARCAMP WATER. Chronicles of a Stroller in New England. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 
Saturday Review, August 26 (leading a — “We may gain a good deal of information 
and entertainment from this very pleasant wri 


BALLOU (Maturin M.).—The STORY of 


MALTA, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


PROCTOR (Edna Dean).—The SONG of the 


ANCIENT PxsOPLE. With an Introduction by Jonn Fiske, and Notes. 
8vo. 11 Coloured Plates, bound in deerskin, 25s, net. 
Mr. DovGLas SLADEN, in Literary World: —“ Miss Proctor has hardly a superior among. 
the Semen poets of Americs. _ The book is a marvel of sumptuous bookmaking.” 


*,* @. & B. are the Special Agents for the Sale of HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 
C0.s PUBLICATIONS. Complete Catalogue, of 160 pages, with 52 Portraits and 
Cover by Walter Crane, post free, 6d, 


LONDON: GAY & BIRD, 27 KING WILLIAM STREET, a 
2 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLACKIE & SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST: 


BOOKS ADAPTED FOR THE 
Blackie's Junior Schoo! Shakespeare. 


JULIUS OASAR. Cloth 
limp, 8d. [Jn September. 


The ¥ Warwick Shakespeare. For Senior 


RICHARD II. AY Henrorp, Litt.D., 
Professor of at University College, 
Aberystwyth. 1s, 6d. 

JULIUS CHSAR. Edited by A. D. Innzs, M.A., 
sy m4 Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Cloth, 


| Introduction to Shakes By 


His 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Caesar's Gallic War, _Book I. Edited, 


, Vocabularies, 
by B.A., Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Glasgow late Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With Coloured 
Illustrations, and Plans of Battles. Cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Professor DowpeEn, Author of “ 
and Art” &c. Illustrated. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book II. By 
Joun Browy, B.A. With the same Introduction 
as in Book IL., Exercises, Notes, &c., and with 
Plans and Coloured Map. Cioth, 1s, 6d. 


Latin | Stories: a of Interesting 
Prose. Edited, with 
and an Introductory 
on Translation, by A. D. Gopiey, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


French Stories. A Reading Book for 
Middle Forms. By MarGuerire Nivet, French 
Mistress at the Church of England High School, 
Graham Street, Eaton Square. [/mmediately. 


Selections from Con- 

Edited by J. J. 
to the College of 
[/n preparation. 


A French Reader. 
temporary French Literature, 
BEUZEMAKER, 

Preceptors, 


A History of the British Empire. 
With Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, Maps, and 
Plans. By the Rev. Ep@ar SANDERSON, M.A. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Geography of the World: 
a Concise Handbook for Examinations, and for 
general reference. With a Complete Series of 
= Cloth, 1s. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With 
Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by 
A. Layne, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School; formerly Scholar of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Books 1. to VI. with 
X1., and Appendix; and a wide Selection of 
Examination Papers, Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Books I. toIV., in 1 vol., eg: Book I., 1s, ; IT., 
IV., 6d. ; V. and V I. together, ls. ; XI., 


KEY to Book L., 2s. 6d. ; to complete Euclid, 5s, 


The system of arrangement allows enunciation, 
figure, and proof to be all in view together. Notes 
and Exercises are directly appended to the proposi- 
tions to which they refer. 


Preliminary Algebra. For Army and 
Local Examination Candidates. By R. Wykr 
BAYLIss, B.A., Vice Principal of the United Ser- 
vice ‘Academy, Southsea; late Scholar and Prize- 
man of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 


Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them 


and How to Use Them. Factors in the Examina- 
tion By Dr. W.T. Kyicut. Cloth, 


KBY, 3s. 
wrinkles f for Matricula- 
Cloth 2a, Dr. W. T. Extent. 


Mercantile Arithmetic, For Candidates 
for Commercial Certificates, By E.T. Pickerine, 
Lecturer to the Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EXAMINATIONS OF 1893-94. 


A Pupil'’s English Grammar. Based 


upon the Analysis of Sentences. For Junior 
Students. Cloth, 1s. éd. 

Elementary Text-Book of amics 
and HYDROSTATICS. By R. H. PINKERTON, 


B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer Bef 
College, Card! Cardiff, Examiner Glasgow University. 
Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 64. 

“ The book leaves nothing to be desired.”— Nature. 


“Should prove most useful for ssience classes, and 
in schools and colleges.” —Jnvention. 


Hydrostatics aud Pneumatics. By 
R. H. PuxxerTon, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
(/mmediatly. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. Pinx- 
ERTON, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 

“ Like all the works in the series this book is ad- 

mirable. It is clear, concise, and practical, and well 
calculated to meet the purpos3."— Practical Engineer. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. Pixxerton, B.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 

“An excellent text-book. The exposition and de- 
monstration of principles are remarkable for clearness 
and fulness.”— Atheneum. 


Elementary Botany. By Josepn W. 
Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Municipal Technical School. vente: 


“May without exaggerati d to be 
one of the best of Sen een 
botany.”— Midland Naturalist. 


Systematic botany. By Josern W. 
Botany at the Birmingham 
Manieipal Technical School. (Jn October. 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of | 


Physiography. By W.Jerome Harrrson and H, 


ROWLAND WAKEFIELD. Also in Two , 


Parts: Part L, ls, 6d.; Part IL 


Translated and Edited by Professor J. 
Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. Twelfth Edition, 
oe, Ce 18s. ; also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Part I—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c, 
Part Il,—HEAT. 

Part IIIl.—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 

ot the best book on experimental physics 
we possess,” —Academy, 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 
By Professor Everetr, D.C.L., F.R.S. Sixth 
Edition. Oloth, 3s. 6d. 

“After a careful examination we must pronounce 
this work unexceptionable, both in the matter and the 
manner of its teachings.”—Journal of Science, 


Outlines of Natural Philoso osophy. By By 
Professor J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F. 
Edition. Cloth, 4s, 
“A book of great merit.”— Atheneum. 


Heat,and the Principles of Thermo- 
DYNAMICS, By Cuartes H, Draper, B.A., 
D.Sc, (Lond.), Head-Master of the Boys’ High 
School, Woolwich. {Jn Uctober. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cures 
H. Draper, B.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), Head-Master of 
the Woolwich High School. Secord Edition. 
Cloth, price 2s. 

“We can cordially recommend this book. It is well 
printed and neatly illustrated, and the statements are 
clear and accurate.”—Practical Teacher, 


Elemen Inorganic Chemis 

and With : 
Ch tic. By Professor A. HuMBoLpr 

SExTON, R. S.E., F.C.8S, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Natural Philosophy. | 


“ As a practical introduction to the science of che- 
mistry, this book has no equal.”— Board Teacher, 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Inor- 
ganic and Organic. By E. 
F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at the Battersea | 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre, (Jmmediately. 


| Ogilvie's Smaller Dictiona 


DRAWING. 
Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 


BOOKS. Produced under the direct Superintend- 
ence of E. J. Pornrer, R.A., and sanctioned b 
the Committee of Council on Education. Wit 


Introductions and to sim; the —_ 
of both Teacher and Pupil. Each a hn 
Paper for Drawing on. 


Freehand for Children . coccee 


Freehand, Elementary Design. 2 

Freehand, First Grade, Ornamen 6 

Freehand, First Grade, Plants .... 6 Books, 

dG 4 Books, Is, each, 
The Designs are published also on Cards. 


Vere Foster's Drawing-Books. Ap- 
the Science and Art Department. 
th Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 
72 Numbers, each 2d. 


bers. 
Landscape, 12 Numb P tive, 4 Numbers. 
Animale’ 1 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Nos. 
Human Figure, 4 Numbers. | Shading, 4 Numbers. 
Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 
*,* Published also in 18 Parts, each 94, 


Vere Foster’s py-Books. These 


Books have been ano by Mr. Vere Foster 
to carry out the principle of clear and legible 
handwriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for general correspondence. 
ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, Each 2d, 
BOLD WRITING SERIES, In 25 Nambers, Each 


price 2d. 
PALMERSTON SERIES. In1l Numbers. Each 3d. 


HISTORY. 
Outlines of the World’s History: 


Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. By EpGar. 
SanpgRSON, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Also in separate Parts :— 

Part 1. ANCIENT HISTORY. Is, 

Part 2. GREECE AND ROME 2a. 

Part 3. MEDIZVAL HISTORY. Is. 

Part 4. MODERN HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of English His 
Note-Book. Compiled by 
Was. 2s. 


_ An Epitome of History : Ancient, Medi- 
val, and Modern. For Higher Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Study. Translated from the German 
of CaRBL PLogrz. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
aphical Manuals for 


igher Schools. By W. G. 


THE ‘BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Home 
Countries. With 7 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, 2s. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part II. The Colonies and 

Dependencies. With 6 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, 2s. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Complete in 1 vol., cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Commercial Geography: 2 Complete 
of the Countries of the World. By Dr. 

ZEHDEN. slated by FinpLay MvrR- 
HEAD, M.A. New Edition, Revised to date. Cloth, 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 


and ROME, By E. M. Berens. Illustrated from. 
Antique Sculptures. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With 


Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, 
Tone, and Emphasis. By Gronck W. BAYNHAM 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Extended, Clotb, 
price 2s, 6d 


DICTIONAXIES. 
Annandale’s Concise English Diction- 


ary: Literary, Scientifc, Etymological, and 
Pronouncing. New Edition, Revised and Extended. 
Cloth, 53.; half-roxburghe, 6s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 
price 93. 
Ogilvie’ 8 Comprehensive Dictionary : 
and Explanatory. 
900 "New. Enlarged, and 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. ; sheep, 17s, 6d, ; 


Blackic’s 


Cheaper Edition. 
half-russia, 203, 
Ogilvie’s Student’s English Diction- 
ary : Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood, roxburghe, 

price 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s, 6d. 
of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Abrid, the 
“Student's Dictionary.” Cloth, 28, 6d.; rox- 


burghe, 3s. 6d. 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS pos'-free on application. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 49 axp 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
YOUNG BEGINNER'S LATIN COURSE, 


I. FIRST LATIN. "BOOK, Grammar, 
Easy Questions, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 


- IL. SECOND LATIN BOOK. An Easy 
Latin Reading Book, with Analysis of Sentences. 


all. THIRD LATIN BOOK. Exercises 
on the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 
av. FOURTH LATIN BOOK. A Latin 
arranged according to Sub- 
@RINCIPIA LATINA. 
*Part I. Grammar, , Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
Appendix to to Part yA Additional Exer- 


tion Papers. 


“Part if. *A First Latin Reading Book. 
“Part A First Latin Verse Book. 
“Part. IV. Latin Prose Composition. 


*Part “Short Tales and Anecdotes for 
Translation into Prose. 3s. 6d 


STUDENTS’ LATIN GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
A CHILDS FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Holorged Bditio, 
GR E REE! K COURSE. 
SNITIA G 
*Part I. Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
‘GREEK ACCIDENCE. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.—SELECTIONS. With Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
“ENG GLISH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 


*PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


With E 
PRIMARY HISTORY. ‘of BRITAIN, 


py od thoroughly Revised Edition. Coloured Map. 


MODERN. “GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Ex- 
amples and Exercises. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
@RENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 


* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A French Reading Book ; with 
ical Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 


Etymologi 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


With an Introduction by M. Lirrr#. 6s. 


SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
*Part II. Reading Book; with Dic- 
tionary. 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
For Advanced Students. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ETALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


“Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies. 35. 6d. 


“Part II. An Italian Reading Book. 
Price 3s. 6d, 


The Saturday Review. 
IR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
With Maps and Woodcuts, 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE, from its Esta- 


blishment to the Reign of Commodu 180. By J. B. 
Bury. Ck Keady, in September. 


THE STUDENTS’ HUME: a History 
of England from the Earliest Ta to 1688. Thorough'y 
Revised Edition, continued to thi Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By Prof. J. 8. BREWER. (830 pp. 

The ¥ Work may also be obtained in "Tiss Divisions, price 

2s. 6d. each. PART 55-A.D, 1485, PaRT I.—a.p. 
1485-1688. PART 


MODERN EUROPE. By R. Lopez, 
EUROPE during the MIDDLE AGES. 


By Henry HALLAM. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. By Hexey 


OLD and NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. By 2 vols. 
ANCIENT HISTORY, to the Conquests 
of Alexanderthe Great. By PHILIP SMITH. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2 vols.: 


I. A.D. 30-1003. II, 1003-1614. By PHILip SMITH. 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 3 vols.: 
596-1800, II, 1900-1717, IIL, 1717-1884, By Canon 


GREECE, to the Roman Conquest. By 


TLLIAM SMITH. With Coloured and Wood- 


ROME, to the Establishment of the 


Empire. By Dean LipDRLL. 
GIBBON. By Sir 
FRANCE, to the | Fell of the Second 
Empire. By W. H. 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Canon 


BEVAN. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Canon 


BRVAN. 


GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH INDIA. 


By Dr. GsorGe SMITH. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE : 

Growth. By P. MARSH. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Bio- 

graphical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 
SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 


By T. B. SHAW. 5s. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Flans, and Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 
1887. New and thoroughly Revised Edition 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Contionsd 


down to A.D. 


ANCIENT “HISTORY. Down to the 


Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Physical and 
olitical, 2s. 


ROME. To the Establishment of: the 


Empire. 


GREECE, To the Roman Conquest. 
CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ 


Schools and Young Persons. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Lives 


of our Chief Writers. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times. 
Continued down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of the Second Empire, With Maps and Wood- 


MRS. MARKHAW’S HISTORIES. 


ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by 
) Beeee down to the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. 


FRANCE. From the Conquest of aul 


by Caesar down to 1878. With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


GERMANY. From the Invasion by 
Marius to 1880, With 50 Woodeuts. 3s. 


its Origin and 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


LATIN. 
A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. With a Dictionary of Names. 3ist 
Fdition. By Sir WILLIAM SMITH Professor T. D. 
TIALL, M.A. (730 pp.) 7s. 6¢. 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY. 7s. 6d. 


LARGER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 16s. 
LARGER ENGLISH-LATIN _ DIC- 
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DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by E. 8. SHucKBURGH, M.A. Is. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS. BOOKS I. and II. With Notes, 


Vocabulary, Exercises by, W. Wevcs, M.A., and 
Rev. C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


HORACE —ODES. BOOKS L, IL, and III. 
ith Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
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SATIRES. Edited by Prof. A. Parmer. 5s. 
THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. 
Edited by Prof. A. 8S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 5s. 
PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. 
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BOOK VII. With Notes and Vocabulary 
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BOOK IX. With Notes and Vous 
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EURIPIDES. — MEDEA. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Is, 6d. 
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by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOK I. With Notes 
and Vocabulary by. ae J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. 
WALPOLE, M.A, 


ODYSSEY. BOOK I. With Notes and 
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